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Faith 
By A. Fitch, Jr. 


prayed, —and at his word the mountain moved ; 


H E 


He prayed, 


And faith was mighty in the sight of men 
and that God heard no token proved ; 


And faith was mightiest in its triumph then 


Central ¢ ity, Neb 
% % %& 
ditori 
Lditorial 
It is not so strange that a man 


Only One Right , — 
should do the wrong thing as it is 


should do the right. ‘To to 


choose any one of a thousand paths ; to do right is 


that ine 


do wrong is 


to choose the one path that alone is the right one. 


As an elderly Christian woman once said, ‘* I 


am 
hot so ready as some to criticise those who do 
Wrong, for in all that we may do there are so many 


Wrongs, and only one right !’’ = It is the finding 


and following of this one right way, in any course of 
action, that brings to bear upon life the clearest 
moral pers eption and the most abounding faith of 
Which we care ¢ apable. 

¥ 


« 


Crumbs from Wherever Christi nity ORS, ¢ iviliza- 
the Loaf tion follows. Wherever the church 
Is built, the 


benefited. Wherever 


hos] 


ick and poor and home 


community is 


Christian beneficence re 


irs tals and provid 


} 


far-reac hing charities, the 


ill 


less share the 





blessings thereof These things are 
Not the infinitely important, as compared with eter 
nal life, but they come in consequene of this 
Supreme gift of salvation ; and many who ignore the 


iNVitatio) ; , , 
Witation, and will not come to the table, who scoff 
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those who receive the crumbs would only recognize 


the Source of these indirect blessings, they too might 


come to the table to eat the children’s portion. 


“~ 


What It 1s To Possession comes not from what 


Doéssess there is about us, but from what we 
\ man might hold legal title to all the 


world, but if he did not have 


within. 
arti 
tic taste he could nevet possess them. ‘The poorest 
one who looked on them to appreciate them would 
possess them more than he. This is how it is that 
some of the folks who live in the biggest houses live 
in the smallest world, and some of the folks who 
live in the smallest houses live in the most glorious 
world. Plutarch has a parable of a man who tried 


to make a dead body stand upright, but finished his 


labors saying, ‘** Deest aliquid tntus’’ (** There's 
something wanting inside’’). ‘That is the great 
want which makes the sorest poverty. If we are 


rightly equipped within, we can go through the world 


owning very little of it, and yet saying, ‘‘ It is all 
mine, all mine.’’ We can have nothing, and yet 
possess all things. If we lack within, we can go 
through life having all things, and yet possessing 


noth ny 

“ 
If a temptation can be honorably 
far 


and less 


Escaping the Scars 
than 


likely 


Ways 


avoided, it 1s better to 


meet it in a face-to-face fight, to 


result in lifetime two in 


to 


scars. ‘There were 


the musi 


One 


which the ancients kept from yielding 
and of the 
that fortified 


that held him fast to the mast while his boat carried 


ultimate destruction 


of 


eiIrens, Was 


Ulysses, who himself with bonds 


him, listening, by the tempting strains. ‘The other 
was that of the Argonauts, who carried Orpheus 


with them in their boat, and who were so engrossed 


in listening to A7s music that they never heard the 
sounds from the fatal shore. ‘They bore through 
life no memory of the tempters’ allurements, as 


Ulysses did. 
body so occupied with the better things that he has 
for conflict the Devil is 
going to be the greatest power for good in the Lord’s 
let 
rth 


fhe man who can keep his mind and 


no time unnecessary with 


service. But if the fight must be fought, then 
him throw himself against the foe with all the streng 


that legions of angels can give. 


A 


7 
Seeing Our How little we know ourselves. 
Faults in Others }{oyw prone we are to feel that at 
least we are free from that weakness, or that fault, 


or that folly, that is so prominent and so inex usable 
hl OT 


know u 


well ! 


that 


i! ome friend whom we know 


And this while those 
» peculiarly 
| ) 


ridicule o1 conde mn. 


or nes 


who best know 


to the very thing that we 
Wise Sir Thomas 
others laugh at 


modern writer 


inclined 
Browne 


ivs, ‘* The vices we scoff at in 


us within ourselve Or, as a more 


has expressed it: ** Do you wish to find out a per- 


- >». 
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Note 


quickest eye for in others. 


he 


not 


has 
be the 
he is himself conscious of, but they will 


weak points ? the failings 


They may 





very failings 
be their next-door neighbors. No man keeps such 
A calm pas 


judi ial spirit, on the propriety ol impropriety of cer- 


a jealous lookout as a rival.’’ ing, ina 
tain acts or a course of conduct gives, it is true, no 
indication of one’s personal weakness or follies, but 
censure in a bitter or sneering spirit almost always 
marks the spiritof a rival, inwardly inclined in the 
direction condemned. 
should be 


sneer for a spirit or conduct that we 


If we believed this truth, we 
more careful in censuring others with a 
should 


clyes. 


) irticue 


ai f 
Ue 
if | ay _ 
The Man Who Gfumbles 
About His Work 


larly regret to be pce ted of ow 


is a matter of constant ol ation that a vast 


about their work. 
‘| hey 
talents 


number of men and women habitually grumble 


r work reluctantly, 
They 

the 
world would promptly put them into higher posi- 


under protest, think it 


their 


th them, 


are sure are not appreciated, or 


tions. ‘They fret and chafe under labor, and always 


dwell upon its hardships, its weariness, 


Of 


its inadequate 
do work 


poorly, for no amount of manual skill can take the 


compensation. course, they their 
place of heartiness and cheerfulness 


of labor po sible 


satisfied man will inevitably slight his work, 


in making the 


output the finest The despon- 
dent, di 
because he will go through the motions without that 
high sense of dignity in them that makes them effec- 
best 
well as to be the bes 


himself 


tive for results. To make the best shoes, as 


t man in doing it, one must feel 


like 


good Hiram Golf, on whose tombstone, in Scotland, 


‘*a shoemaker by the grace of God,’’ 


is that epitaph. For usefulness, as well as for happi- 
ness, one must honor and love his work, whatever it 


may be, and sincerely believe that, in doing it well, 


he may both dignify himself and glorify God. As 
Henry M. Stanley said of Glave, the African ex- 
plorer, ‘He is one of the men who relish a task for 


its bigness, and greet hard |. 


Only such 


ibor with a fierce joy.’’ 


an attitude toward one’s daily labor 
will prevent grumbling about it. And grumbling is 
not only ungracious and unhappy, it Is 
wicked. When one sees 


land and in these prosperous times, 


also posi- 
tively even in our favored 
how many men 
and women, willing to work, are in enforced idle- 
ness, one should daily and hourly thank God for any 
honest work to do that will earn a livelihood. One 
should be sharply convicted of sin if he ever catches 
himself growling because his labor is not so easy, or 
;o genteel, as his neighbor's. 


so clean, o1 


For this grumbling about one’s work not only 


deteriorates its quality, and makes the grumbler 
wretched, but it brings vast unhappiness into organ- 
ized society For example, it noteworthy how 
largely and rapidly home life is being supplanted by 
life in hotels, apartments, and boarding-houses. 
There is a growing distaste among women for th 
cares and burdens of housekeeping Complaints 7 
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large 


of 


inefficiency and 


about its hardships make up a share their 


conversation, especially about the 


untrustworthiness of domestic servants. ‘The oppor- 
tunities for public careers, and the taste for public 
applause, make the duties of housewife seem very 


No doubt, 
chambermaids and nurses, butlers and valets 


tame and dull. cooks and waitresses 
and 
and coachmen, are also to blame ; their grumbling 
But no class can 


all 


The remedy is a universal absence of grum- 


makes their employers miserable. 


throw the blame upon another class, or upon 
classes. 
bling induced by a universal recognition of the dig- 
nity of all work, and universal gratitude for having 
any honest work to do. 

ut the grumbling is by no means limited to the 
In the callings commonly thought 


Clerks, bookkeepers, 


secretaries, men and women in all sorts of confiden- 


humbler workers. 
higher it equally prevails. 
tial positions, are restless and dissatisfied. Instead 
of looking upon the bright and beautiful aspects of 
The 


young lawyer and doctor, struggling for practice, 


their work, they dwell upon its drudgery. 
count up the vast number of clients and patients 
that they have not, instead of the few that they thus 
far have gained, and for every one of whom they 
should be thankful. 


mood, they will certainly lose the start already made, 


If they cherish that grumbling 


will blame their location and seek another, will find 
still more to grumble about, and will end in total 
and pitiable failure. 

The same.spirit is one of the chief weaknesses of 
the Chgisfian ministry. 
dong*within narrow conditions. 


Its work must be largely 
Most parishes are 


tall in number and weak in finances. Asa rule, 


~% the business is done in a somewhat unbusiness-like 


way. Ministers are poorly paid,—never more than 
will support them and their families in the style of 
living, entertaining, and giving that their congrega- 
tions silently, but very effectively, require at their 
hands. At all events, the average young clergyman 
naturally and rightly goes to the average small rural 
or village church, or to the city mission. Yet he has 
the advantage of men in other professions in getting 
an immediate and safe, if 


reasonably decidedly 


meager, livelihood. He has-at once a position in 


the community, some desirable acquaintances, and . 


a few warm, stedfast, and considerate friends, 
These are great advantages, and should be highly 
prized. 

Along with them he finds many discouragements. 


His 


resources will not permit him to get books, the essen- 


He quickly learns the limitations of his work. 


tial tools of his trade, nor to travel, and so broaden 
his outlook. 
been accustomed to during his school-days. 


He is in a smaller world than he has 
He is 
sure to find some men and women difficult to live 


with, — suspicious, jealous, unappreciative, dicta- 
torial ; for his own sake, and for his work's sake, he 
He is not the 


independent man, the leader with a docile follow- 


must be patient and conciliatory. 


ing, that he had long dreamed he was now to be- 
come. 

Unless he is a very wise, well-balanced man, full 
of grit and grace, he will soon begin to grumble. 
The real hardships of his life will loom large before 
He will feel 


that his present place is not worthy of him, and that 


him, and he will minify his blessings. 


he need not do his best in it; that, when he gets a 
large city parish, he will show what he can do. So 
he begins to lay plans, pull wires, and besiege his 
friends to effect a change to a ‘‘ large room,’’ to the 
inevitable neglect of his present work. ‘Those whom 
he is serving find him a discontented grumbler, and 
with the 


He is 


is grumbling 


soon become dissatisfied with him, and 


work that he does with so little heart. not 


fitting himself for a large place; he 
himself out of the small place that he despises ; and 
soon he is that most pitiable of men, a minister with- 
out a place to do the only work that be has ever 


learned to do at all. 
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The 


equally foolish and wicked to grumble about one’s 


conclusion of the whole matter is that it is 


work. It is ungrateful toward God, who has given 
us our work to do, and has set us, we may be sure, 
in just about the place for which, on the whole, we 
are fitted. ‘The chances are nine to one that, when 
we think otherwise, we are taking counsel of our 
vanity. And, anyway, there is only one path to a 


larger and more commensurate place, — namely, 
making the most of ourselves just where we are, and 
leaving the summons elsewhere to come from our 
Master. ‘This is wise and right in every calling, from 
lowest to highest. 

Is ambition wrong, then? Should not one ‘‘ covet 
earnestly the best gifts ’’ 


them ? Should 


and the best place to use 


not one try to count for just as 
Undoubtedly ; but 


grumbling never helps toward either usefulness or 


much as possible in the world ? 


happiness. It never brings one either a friend or 


an opportunity. Fill the present place. Overflow 


it. Then there will be larger places empty and 


waiting for you. ‘Trust God to guide you to the 


right one, 


“%% % 


Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read bythe Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


“% 


Itis, at the best, an unsatisfactory and 
Can God be Made 


sometimes perilous matter to atteinpt 
Poorer ? 


to discuss spiritual things in the terms 
of our finite and earthly language. We can only hope 
to hint at or suggest some of the deeper truths that them- 
selves can be revealed to us only in part while we are 
We know, 
for example, that our heavenly Father is all-powerful, 


hampered by the limitations of the body. 


yet we may say reverently, in our earthly manner of ex- 
He 


cannot force salvation upon one who will not accept it ; 


pression, that there are some things he cannot do. 


he cannot disregard the highest welfare of his loving 
children ; he cannot lie ; he cannot but be grieved at 
There 


can be little doubt as to the general truths intended to 


the sinning or the unloving acts ot his children. 


be conveyed in these statements, yet it would be easy to 
question their literal correctness, as it would the correct- 
ness of any statement in human language about God. 
The following inquiry from a valued Canadian reader 


well illustrates the possibility of this sort of questioning. 

Could you, in Notes on Open Letters, spare a few lines of 
comment on the seemingly irreverent, almost blasphemous, ex- 
pression in the end ot paragraph 2 ot 


‘* Teaching Points "’ on the 


lesson for April 22? ‘‘A man of such prayer [as the centurion] 
could not be left out of the kingdom without God's being everlast- 
ngly poorer.’ Is there any sense in which He may be said to be 
poorer, who is not enriched by withholding nor impoverished by 
giving? Feeling certain that there is no conscious irreverence on 
the part of Dr. Warren 


am, etc 


and hoping for some satisfactory expla- 
nation, I 


The Bible offers pretty good authority for Bishop 
Warren's manner of expressing the griet that our hea- 
venly Father feels over the loss, from his kingdom, of 
child The author of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians says, in writing of ‘*the God of our Lord 


any of his. 
Jesus Christ,’’ ‘‘ that ye may know what is the hope of 
his calling, what the riches of the glory of his inherit- 
the 
that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name,”’ 


ance in saints."’ And Malachi, writing of ‘‘ them 


says, ‘‘ They shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in 
that day when I make up my jewels’’ (or, 
The Bible writers, Old Testament 


‘‘even a 
peculiar treasure '’ ). 
and New, seem not to hesitate to speak in these human 
of God 
Is it irreverent or blasphemous, then, to 
suggest, in our finite way, that through the loss of one 
of those who are spoken of as constituting God's riches, 


terms of the way in which the “ inheritance’’ 
is enriched. 
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jewels, 


be 


or or peculiar treasure, our heavenly Father 


would the poorer ? 


% 


Do Missionary It is easy to criticise others for lack 


Boards Show 
Enough Faith ? 


of faith, yet how seldom do we know 
enough of the inner motives, or even 
the actions, of another, to justify such criticism ! In the 
case of religious boards or charitable organizations, im- 
pressions concerning their alleged shortcomings, or busj- 
lack of spirit and 


faith, are often rife, which, when the facts are known 


ness Mismanagement, or Christian 


are seen to be far from just. The following letter from 


an earnest young Christian in Ontario, for instance 


gives expression to a Criticism of this sort : 


Why have not a larger number of the evangelical mission boards 


adopted the policy followed by the Church Missionary Society 
the Inland Mission, of 
dates who apply for service in the foreign field, trusting that God 


ll] provide the means 


and China accepting all suitable cand. 


wi for their maintenance I understand that 


these two societic have prospered greatly since acting on this 
plan, and that their faith has been rewarded by the necessary 
funds being sent to them I am only a young Christian, but have 
for years felt a strong interest in mission work, and it has almost 
looked to me as if we were afraid to trust our heavenly Father 
fully enough in this, though I know that many of the members of 


these boards must be men of prayer and faith. 


The position to which the inquirer refers as having 
been taken by the Church Missionary Society is to the 
effect that that society will send out all qualified mis. 
sionary candidates who may offer themselves, expecting 
that God, who has raised up the men, will also raise up 
the means with which to send and support them. But 
just what is meant by accepting men and then trusting 
God to provide the funds ? Some mean by this that the 
Society shall borrow the money or pledge its credit to 
send them, trusting that God will return the funds ; 
others mean by it that the candidates should be accepted 
and kept waiting until funds are in hand. The China 
Inland Mission pursues the latter course. 

There are, moreover, points that need to be kept in 
mind, in this connection, which the average person out- 
think of. It 


stance, that the term ‘‘ qualified ’’ is a variable term, 


side does not cannot be denied, for in- 
and that in years when missionary boards have much 
money they might think some candidates were qualified 
whose qualifications would not satisfy them in years 
when they have not so much money, and feel called 
upon accordingly to be more careful in its expenditure, 
On the other hand, one of the missionary boards which 
has ceased to specifically declare as its course the po- 
sition taken by the Church Missionary Society, accepts 
now, and has been for a long while accepting, every 
thoroughly qualified candidate ; and this board is not 
able to find as many as it needs and desires to send. It 
to 


these candidates, but it is assured that, if God means 


has not money in hand 


any with which send out 
them to go, He will see that the money is provided 
through their efforts and the board's, in addition to any 
plans of His own that are independent of them. 

Again, there is an assumption underlying the theory 
that mission boards should send out all the men from 
this country who can be obtained, which many mission- 
aries are disposed to question. That assumption is that 
money can always best be expended in sending out 
missionaries from America. Many do not always think 
it can best be expended in this way. Sometimes it can 
be better expended in raising up and employing compe- 
tent native workers on the field. 

The ground upon which such inquiries as that raised 
by the Canadian writer rest is that the position referred 
to shows superior faith to that taken by other missionary 
agencies. That this is not a fair view is obvious when 
one stops to think that the whole foreign missionary 
A certain number 


huge 


work is of necessity a matter of faith. 
and a certain 


Prior to the be- 


of missionaries are on the field, 
scheme of work is already in operation. 
ginning of its fiscal year, for instance, one of the repre- 
sentative boards has to notify its missions as to the 
amount of money upon which they are to conduct their 
This information is given 
out when the board has not a dollar in hand to carry on 
the work of the new year, yet it knows that it must make 
monthly payments to them all to the extent of seventy- 
five or eighty thousand dollars a month, and it believes 
that it will receive this money before the year ends. 


work during the new year. 


The real point of the whole matter is to make sure that 
all the men who are divinely called of God to go out 
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ion field shall go. There is no reasonable doubt 


the mis 

that mission board is anxious to avoid placing 
any obstat les in the way of such men. And they are 
anxious to secure more than they now have,-—let no one 
be in serious doubt on this point 


v 7 “ 
% %~ % 


from Contributors 


What Was Robert Raikes’s Aim ? 
By J. Henry Harris 


N a previous article I have endeavored to show what 
| manner of man Robert Raikes of Gloucester was to 
thoce who knew him, and now I propose, very briefly, 
to try and find out the work he wished to do, and the 
work he really did. A man’s performance is not al- 
ways his aim, but, if the aim is right, we may forgive 
mut h. 

The American Sunday-school world may not know it, 
but Raikes has suffered at the hands of those who loved 
him for his work. He was not the man they would 
have him to be, —a sweet, benevolent being, over whom 
came a sudden inspiration. He was in reality a steady 
worker and close observer of the criminal classes of his 
day, whom he studied in the spirit of Adam Smith. We 
should now call him a social economist, for he hated to 
see the national resources undeveloped or wasted in 
consequence of the ignorance and vice of the masses. 
He was a slow thinker with good judgment, and, seem- 
ingly, obstinate in defense of his own opinions. In the 
presence of suffering he was very sensitive. He was a 
Bible student, and his purpose in starting Sunday-schools 
The Sunday-school of 


Robert Raikes in Gloucester was founded on the Bible, 


was to evangelize the people. 


and was, in intent and purpose, a religious institution. 
The method sometimes disguises the purpose, but we 
have only to search a little, and then we shall find that 
secular teaching was an inseparable ‘‘accident’’ to 
something of which it formed no integral part. During 
the cighteenth century five-sixths of the masses never 
learned to read. There were no schools for them in 
England and Wales. 


government made a small grant towards building schools, 


It was not until 1831 that the 


and it was not until 1869 that the state recognized the 
duty of providing education for the people. The Ameri- 
can reader should understand that for more than sixty 
years the Sunday-school in England stood in place of a 
national system of education for laborers with low wages 
in agricultural districts, and the poor in towns, It 
was an immense responsibility never intended to be 
undertaken, but it was nobly, if inadequately, per- 
formed. 

That the Gloucester movement was founded on the 
religious idea is shown by Mr. Raikes, who, in his early 
correspondence, says: ‘‘ It is that part of our Saviour's 
character which [ aim at imitating. He went about do- 
ing good.’ What he meant by ‘doing good’’ was 
“to promote the glory of Him who is invisible, and en- 
large the kingdom of his Son."’ In the early days of the 
movement, it was objected that ‘‘ teaching children’’ 
was an infraction of the fourth commandment, and Mr. 
Raikes treated this as a ‘‘ prejudice,"’ the rooting out of 
which, he says, ‘‘is the point I aim at as my favorite 
object."". A Sunday-school board was formed in the 
city in 1784, when it was resolved ‘that nothing be 
taught in the schools but what is suited immediately to 
the design of the Sabbath, and preserving young people 
from idleness, also that 


“the schools be always open to the clergy of the town."’ 


immorality, and ignorance ;"" 


The next year the Sunday-school Society was formed, its 
object being ‘to prevent vice, to lead men in the 
pleasant paths of religion here, and to endeavor to pre- 
pare them for a glorious eternity."’ he very first rule 
of the London Sunday-school Union, passed in 1803, 
was ‘‘ to stimulate and encourage each other in the edu- 
cation and religious instruction of children and youth."’ 
The religious obiect of the movement, suffic iently defined 
by Raikes, has never been departed from. 

In the original schools in Gloucester it was essential to 
bring the 


_— 


children under discipline, and then teach them 


Editor's Note.—This is the second ot three articles by Mr. 
Harris, the student and biographer of Raikes, on the character 
€nd work of the founder of the modern Sunday-schovl, 
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their alphabet before the first rudiments of religion could 
be made intelligible This is shown by the little book 
which Mr. Raikes printed, and which was revised, 


probably compiled, by his brother, the Rev. 


Richard 


Raike This book, entitled «©The Sunday Scholar's 


Companion,’’ is one of the most interesting of documents 
for the Sunday-school world. It contains a complete 
digest of Chiristian theology in forty-one lessons, and 
when we 


compare the volume with the advanced exe- 


getical lessons forming an elaborate body of divivity in 
use to-day, we see at once what changes have taken 
place both in scholars and teachers. The first reading 
lesson in this first compilation for Sunday 


S( hools, 


certainly in use in 1783, is more than curious. It runs: 
** God is one, 

God is love. 

The Lord is good to all. 

A God of peace. 

A God of truth. 

A just God. 

The Lord of Hosts is his name, 

The God of the whole earth. 


O Lord, there is none like thee,’ 


The ‘*Postscript’’ at the end of the volume is as 
follows : 

‘The human mind will be filled with what is bad if 
it be not employed on what is good. Let children 
therefore be early taught to repeat, either in prose or 
verse, whatever may supply their idle moments with in- 
nocent and virtuous thoughts, such as may lead their 
tender minds to reflect on that good and merciful God 
on whom the sooner they are taught to think the deeper 
and more lasting will be the impression."’ 

Here we have one of the results of Robert Raikes's 
prison studies. He tried for years to reform adults, but 
found that the heart and soul were too indurated. He 
could make only momentary impressions, but there were 
no early impressions to spring up in the arid soil under 
the sweet influences of sympathy. Then he turned to 
child life, and one result of his keen observation was 
that, the sooner children were taught to think, the deeper 
and more lasting the impression would be,—‘‘ wax to 
receive and marble.to retain.’’ A century of experience 
in two hemispheres confirms the observation, which, I 
doubt not, was reckoned as one of Raikes’s ‘ fads,"' 
because even now some writers treat the early cultiva- 
tion of child life as a modern discovery, and not yet 
passed out of the experimental stage. 

In the schools over which Mr. Raikes had control 


neither arithmetic nor writing was taught on Sundays 


and here let me say the Sunday-school formed only 
part of a much larger scheme for technical and popula 
national education. So far as we can now piece his de- 
sign together, it was to have day and evening industrial 
schools, in which technical knowledge could be ac- 
quired, and the Sunday-school was to be devoted entirely 
to religion. In addition, he wished not to lose sight of 
or control over children until they became of mature 
age, because he wished to apprentice them, and hold their 
indentures. In this matter he was only following the 
practice, on a grand scale, of the charity schools in the 
country. What he was able to do was only on a limited 
scale, but he accomplished something, and it is mostly 
from paragraphs appearing in his newspaper that we are 
able to follow the complete design of which the Sunday- 
school formed a part. How far he was in advance of 
his time, we scarcely yet know. In England the ten- 
dency is to secularize the day school and pass over to 
the Sunday-school the whole responsibility of the re- 
ligious teaching of the young, but how to keep a finger 
upon youth after leaving school is the one question of 
the hour. Mr. Raikes’s plan of apprenticing scholars 
was very simple, and, had it been tried at the beginning 
of the century, a workable system would probably have 
grown up. But now some other means must be devised, 
and on this side we look towards the churches to adopt 
the young life and see it to its close. 

The treatment of the young in the early Sunday- 
schools does not commend itself to us rhe punish 
ments were severe. Mr. Raikes's method at first was 
ungentle. A birching-stool was kept on hand, and once 
he blistered a boy's fingers for lying. Vigorous punish 
ment was the order of the day, and people in all ranks 
of society believed in it. Even children came to meas- 
ure and value authority according to the number of 


stripes which they received. It is, however, the fact 


that he abandoned birching as soon as he had gained 


his children’s affections. He himself tells the story of 
children crying at the thought of one day losing him, of 
their swarming about him like bees, of their doing little 
things to please him From using such expressions as 
‘«wild asses’ colts’’ and ‘little wretches'’ be came to 
write of his scholars as ‘*my children.’ In an unpub- 
lished letter I find his own opinion of himself. He had 
been prevented from sending the ‘* proof'’ of some work 
to Leominster, as my lads desired a holliday [s/c], and 
as | endeavor to govern them by a gentle sway of au- 
thority I know you will pardon the delay.’’ Here is 
another passage, written in 1792, showing the inner 


workings of his mind ‘You could not have gratified 
me more highly than in the freedom with which you say 
you write to me on the subject of the love of God. 
Were all men by such communications to provoke each 
other to good works, manifesting their love to the giver 
of all good, by imitating his beneficence in their con- 
duct to their fellow-creatures, what a happy world should 


we live in Ilolding these sentiments, we may take 
it for granted that Mr. Raikes did not chastise out of 
any spirit of cruelty, but as part of a system which he 
thought necessary to insure order and discipline. 

We can see now that his aim was to establish Sunday- 
schools for the religious training of children, and that 
by personal observation and experiment he had come to 
the conclusion that you cannot commence too early to in- 
duce a child to think on what is good. He succeeded 
in laying the foundations of an institution all the more 
wonderful in an old aristocratic country because of the 
pure democratic element which leavens it. From the 
first it was supported by voluntary contributions, and it 
is the earliest and best specimen of voluntaryism in 
Great Britain. . The work of the first school managers 
and promoters was voluntary. The payment of teach- 


ers was at first littke more than payment of rent 
for the use of kitchens on Sundays. The direction 
of these paid helps was voluntary work. The Rev. 
Thomas Stock, the Rev. Richard Raikes, Miss Sophia 
Cooke (Mrs. taught. 


Robert Raikes and two of his daughters, and Mrs, Han- 


Bradburn), superintended and 


nah More and her sister Martha, taught, and so did 
Mr. George Cooke, afterwards a general in the United 
States Lake 


Voluntaryism was the iwainspring of an institution which 


Army, residing near Ontario, Oswego. 
seems to have become the peculiar heritage of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Wherever people are free, and thought is 
free, there the Sunday-school flourishes with the greatest 
vigor. From first to last it has undergone many devel- 
opments, but it was founded, as Robert Raikes intended 
it should be, on religion—pure religion. 

This was his aim, and, if achievement falls short of 
it, the responsibility now rests on other shoulders. 


Cornwall, Eng. 
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Back Numbers 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


i WAS one of the old Judge's inflexible habits to ga 
down to the bookstore, on the first day of every 
month, and buy his favorite magazine. 

And so, in spite of an unusually bad attack of rheu- 
matism, he pulled himself together, crept down the 
street, picked up what he thought’was the November 
number, and crawled back home, and into his den. 
Iverything he read seemed familiar, and he turned to 
the cover for an explanation There, in the boldest 
Mad? Well, he 


as if he never heard 


tvpe, he saw the word ‘* October 

clapped on his hat, tére down-town 
of rheumatism, called up a young clerk, and, flinging 
the volume down upon the counter, roared out to the in- 


nocent young man, ‘* Ilere, you lake your old maga- 
zine. I don't spend my money for « back numbers'"'! 
The young fellow politely wrapped up another, but, 
when the irascible old man had passed out into the 


Back number 


street, he said laconicall 
himself !"' 


It was a good thing the old Judge 


y, to a friend, 


did not hear it, for 
it would have broken his heart In fact, it breaks a 


great many hearts to get to be a ‘ beck number 
Nothing on earth is so useless as a day-old newspaper or 
a month-old magazine. Even prisoners and poorhouse 
inmates won't touch them. They want everything wet 
from the press. And the phrase for these despised and 


reyected pieces of (mark the word) litter-ature, has been 
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chosen by the swift and remorseless instinct of the peo- 
ple to characterize old age. 

Well, ‘(if the saddest words of tongue or pen”’ are 
these, ‘‘It might have been,’’ the next saddest are, ‘It 
has been "' 

Every dog has his day, however, as I saw last month 
when an old setter, hearing the crack of a gun, pulled 
himself out of his corner by the fireside, and dragged 
his unwilling feet to the hunting-grounds, ‘* Dan” and 
‘«*Andy”’ 


stuck to his job until, at last, he found a covey of quails. 


ran all around him, but, tired and cross, he 


The grand old fellow fairly froze to them, and when we 
stepped up with our guns, we saw that, although a rab- 
bit sat under his nose within reach of his teeth, he never 
uttered a yelp until we flushed the birds. 

‘‘Splendid ! Well 


limped off to enjoy one last ray of glory, the other two 


done!"’ we cried. But as he 


dogs muttered, ‘‘ Back number! He has had his day !’ 
The pathos of it is almost infinite. And yet we must 
never forget that, while the term ‘‘ back number,’’ when 
applied to magazines, is fixed and absolute, it is only 
relative when applied to men and women. The young 
bud would be as much a back number in her old board- 
ing-school as Mrs. Elderly was in the parlor. And the 
scamps who called old Shaky ‘‘ Back number’’ when 
he went out of the office would be guyed off from the 
football grounds as antiquated old jays if they should go 
down and try to play. The one thing that can save an 
old body from the passionate regret of ‘‘ back number- 
dom"’ is to remember that in the ranks and in the 
proper sphere of old age there is no such word as ‘* back 
number.”’ 

If there is any one thing on top of this earth that 
always stays above par, it is an old soul full of light and 
hope and faith in life. There is not a corner of the 
globe, except in countries where they kill and eat folks, 
where the sweetest thing, next to a little baby and a 
sixteen-year-old girl, is not some dear old soul who 
takes his or her place in the corner as the inspirer and 
cheerer of youth and middle age. What the most of us 
who are bearing the burden and heat of the day (sub- 
ject to the fearful temptation to discouragement and de- 
spair) need more than anything else, or more than all 
things else, is to have those who have made the journey 


almcot to the end say to us: ‘‘ Brace up! 
die ! 
thing, and I know that there will always be a way out of 
the tightest spots. 


Never say 


Look at me. I have been through the whole 


Have courage. Keep a good heart. 
There will always be a little sunshine in the darkest 
days, if you only look for it. Have faith in life. Be- 
lieve in God !"" 

Let me tell every ‘‘back number’’ who happens to 
read these words by the fireside, that, just as sure as Job 
and Homer and Plato are the freshest fountains of 
literature even to-day, so will any gray-haired old soul 
be the freshest fountain of inspiration on earth if he 
has that inextinguishable light within him. The middle- 
aged will turn their backs upon their partners, the young 
upon their chums, and the children upon their play- 
mates, at all hours of the day, for any old ‘‘ back num. 
ber” 
courage, even though he was issued before this century 


was born. 


full of illustrations and maxims of hope and 


Cincinnati, O. 
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The Savings of a Nine-Year-Old 
By Addison P. Foster, D.D. 


FEW years ago, in an out-of-the-way neighborhood 

down in Texas, a Sunday-school was organized. 
It was held in a new schoolhouse, where no religious 
service had ever been held before, and where there had 
never been a successful effort at establishing a Sunday- 
school. Five denominations were represented, and, 
when the officers were chosen, one was selected from 
each denomination. 

The school was the outgrowth of a little boy's sav- 
ings. In the summer of 1881, a lady in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, lost her only son, only nine years of age, 
and yet a child of manly, Christian spirit. He had de- 
posited a little sum of money in the savings-bank, and 
this his heartbroken mother felt could not be put to bet- 
ter use than to establish a memorial Sunday-school. 
The sum of twenty-seven dollars was accordingly given 


to a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union, 
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Mr. W. H. Gill. With the money there was 


nized, about September of the same year, the union 


Ores 


Sunday-school already mentioned, at Gibson, Lamar 


County, Texas. It was called, in memory of the little 
boy, the Edward Memorial Mission. 

What were the results of this gift? The school stead- 
ily grew in numbers and interest. Presently two other 
schools were organized as branches, and out of these 
schools in time were developed two churches of two dif- 
ferent denominations. In the meantime revival meet- 
ings were held from winter to winter in connection with 
the original school, and the mother who sent in the 
gift was cheered by frequent reports of the work, made 
to her either by the missionary or the superintendent of 
This continued for eleven 


the school. years, during 


which time a hundred and twenty-one persons were 

definitely reported as having found Christ in this Sun- 

day-school, while very many more had become Christians. 
The twenty-seven dollars saved up by a boy of nine 

was responsible for three Sunday-schools, two churches, 

and scores of souls brought to the Master. Was it not 

seed sown on good ground, bearing a hundredfold ? 
Boston. 
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For Children at Home 


What “ Following” Means 
By Hope Daring 


T WAS story time with the Temple children. That was 
the twilight hour, when the red glow of the sunset 
fades slowly from the western sky, and the gray shadows 
creep up from—it would be hard to say where, and, 
after filling the room, blot out the view from the win- 
dow. 

As it was October, story time came before supper. 
They were gathered in front of the dining-room grate, 
where a small fire crackled and danced. ‘The table was 
ready for supper when Mr. Temple and Uncle John 
came from milking the cows and caring for the horses in 
the great barn across the road. 

The story was about Matthew, the disciple of Jesus. 
Mrs. Temple had told it so plainly that the children had 
seemed to see the busy streets of Capernaum. They 
were sure the sun was shining, and that his rays fell with 
special tenderness upon the figure of Jesus as he made 
his way along to where, in a large open room, Matthew 
sat at his work of receiving and caring for the money the 
law required the Jews to pay. Then Jesus called Matthew 
to follow him. The mother explained that ‘ following "’ 
It meant lov- 
ing him well enough to obey him in all things. 


meant more than just to walk after him. 
‘Of course, Matthew went,’ Franz said, leaning on 
the arm of his mother's chair. 
done that."’ 
‘If things were only like that now,’ 


‘«Any one would have 


Katie's 
‘IT wish we could follow him, 


and 
round face grew grave. 
mama."’ 
‘«We can, dear.’° 
The children did not just understand. 
went on, lifting baby Paul to her lap. 


Mrs. Temple 


‘« If we listen, we shall hear, deep down in our hearts, 
the voice of Jesus calling us to follow him. The way is 
not always easy, but he is always with us. When one 
follows Jesus he forgets all about self.”’ 

Just then Mr. Temple entered the kitchen door, a pail 
brimming with milk in each hand. Mrs. Temple rose 
and hurried away. Franz lingered by the fire a few 
minutes, thinking about his mother's story. 

Supper was soon ready. Franz did not forget about 
Matthew, even when he was enjoying the slices of fresh 
brown-bread and butter, the baked apples and cream, 
and ihe great sugared doughnuts, It seemed an easy 
thing to follow closely after Jesus, not only then, but all 
through the pleasant evening, when Franz and Katie 
drew pictures with colored crayons. 

Neither did it seem a difficult thing to do the next 
morning. The air was warm, the sun shone brightly, 
and the leaves on the big maple by the gate looked as if 
they were bits of flame. Franz did his work cheerily, 
and marched away to school whistling, and still thinking 
of Matthew. 

The recollection faded a little as the day went by. 


There were lessons to think of, besides games and sports, 
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During the noon intermission Franz sudd@ly remem. 
bered. 

‘«] say, boys,’’ Robert Marsh cried, ‘‘ old Mr, Lane 
picked his apples in the orchard down the road yester. 
day. When I came to school this morning, there was q 
heap of fall pippins by the gate. There were bushels 
of them, and they were great golden beauties, 
run down and fill our pockets. 


Let's 
There'll be plenty of 


time before the bell rings.’ 


‘‘Of course, it's not stealing,'’ Robert went on, 


as 
the boys hesitated. ‘‘ The apples will lie there and rot, 
as like as not. Besides, what's a few apples, any way ? 
Come on, Franz."’ 

‘*No, I'm not going,’’ 
‘«Why not?”’ 


‘« Because, because ’’— 


Franz said, his face very red, 


Franz stopped. Robert did 
not understand about Matthew. 

‘Why not?’’ Robert asked again, a little crossl at 
time. 

‘Because I think it is wrong to take Mr, Lane's 
apples.’’ 
He's afraid ! 


‘¢Oh, the little goody-goody ! I didn't 


spose you was such a baby. Come on, boys,’’ and 
away they ran. 

Franz swallowed a strange lump that came in his 
throat. 


He was not afraid. He would show— 


Then he stopped. No, it was not easy. Perhaps it 


had not been for Matthew. Doubtless his friends had 
not understood. 

‘It's all right,’’ Franz said to himself. 

He was happy, although when the boys came back 
they did not forget to ridicule him. Franz thought it 
strange that they should say really cruel things to him, 
Then he remembered again,—remembered that he had 
sometimes hurt the people whom he loved. 

‘*] won't do it again,’’ he whispered, adding, a mo. 
ment later, ‘‘ Following means a lot.”’ 

On their way home that night, Franz and Katie were 
accompanied by a half-dozen of their schoolmates. As 
they drew near the Temple barn, a cry broke from 
Katie's lips. 


«See |! 


Oh, see! 
Following the direction of her pointing finger, they 
A tall wind- 
mill stood in the yard, and on the platform at the top 


saw a sight which filled them with fear. 
was baby Paul. A slight breeze fluttered the skirt of 
his blue gingham dress, and his rosy face was aglow 
with delight. 

Franz understood all. Uncle John had ascended the 
mill that day to oil the gearing. Paul had seen him, 
and, as Uncle John had neglected to remove the box 
which enabled him to reach the first step, the little fel- 
He had reached the 
top in safety, but a single misstep would result in instant 
death. 


The frightened children stood still, their breath com. 


low had tried the perilous ascent. 


ing hard and fast. <A paralyzing fear had possession of 
Franz—he was unable to either stir or speak. 

Paul moved as if he was about to try the descent. 
The tones of his shrill little voice came to them, but 
they could distinguish no words. 

In that instant of awful fear, Franz remembered. He 
remembered that following meant not only obeying, but 
There 
came to him an understanding of what he must do. 
he said to his com- 


also being guided and helped. His fear passed. 
‘« Keep still, every one of you !"’ 

panions. Then he shouted ; 

‘¢ Brother is coming up to you, Paul. Sit down, and 

watch him. Sit just as still.’’ 

The child sat down, one plump arm round a timber 

He had 

never been upon the windmill, but he did not hesitate. 

He dared not let himself think 


of what would follow if Paul approached too near the 


near. Franz climbed quickly but steadily. 


Up and up he went. 
edge of the platform. His own danger never occurred 
tohim. Up he climbed, thinking only of how he could 
most quickly make the ascent. 

He reached the top, drew himself to a sitting posture 
his arms. The 


on the platform, and clutched Paul in 


little fellow laughed merrily. 


‘Nice place for Paul and brother. See way, 
way off."’ 
Franz was sick and faint. He tried to shout to bis 


schoolmates directions for calling his father, but his 
However, at that 


moment Uncle John came leisurely round the corner of 


voice died away in a hoarse whisper. 


the barn. It took but a few words to explain matters. 
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Uncle John climbed up, and brought Paul down in 


his-arms He bade Franz wait until he could return 
and help him. Franz was glad to do so; for the ex- 


citement added to the distance he found himself from 
the earth, made his head swim. 
You're 


«Say, Franz, I'm sorry I called you a baby. 


prime, Robert shouted, before they reached the earth. 

Franz smiled faintly. As his mother drew hitn close 
in her arms, he whispered, ‘‘ You were right ; following 
is forgetting self. I'm glad, mama, following is not 
going alone."’ 


Hastings, Mr h. 
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Spirit and Method 


Saving the Nickel and the Boy 
By Lida B. Robertson 


CERTAIN teacher had a struggle over the wayward 
A boy of her class who systematically withheld the 
nickel that his mother gave him regularly every Sunday to 
put into the collection. She incidentally mentioned, dur- 
ing the tea her's visit to her, that she gave it to him, but 
the teacher did not betray to her that he never did put it 
in. It troubled the teacher greatly, for she conscien- 
tiously looked upon the boy's attendance at the Sunday- 
school as a medium of benefit and uplifting influence 
in his life to overcome the evil weaknesses that are in- 
nate in the human, heart. His mother was a laboring 
widow, and the nickel meant real sacrifice on her part, 
and the unworthy spending of it on his part was decep- 
tive and dangerous for him. 

The teacher thought, for some time, very solemnly 
over experimental efforts to reach him with the harmful- 
ness of his act without telling his mother, or of openly 
accusing him of it. Finaily, her judgment dictated not 
to dally any longer in indirect and vague policies to 
coach him to see his misdeed, but to frankly confront 
him with it, and lovingly help him to master it. For 
weeks he had been upon her heart, and she was think- 
ing of him when he overtook her as she was hurrying 
She noticed that 
they were opposite to a soda-water fount across the 


down the shopping-street of her city. 


street, so she said cordially, ‘* Come, let's go across the 
and get some soda-water.'" He seemed pleased, as all 
boys love soda-water. The counter was overcrowded 
with people, so she stood aside with him to wait until 
some finished and left. While watching the boys serve 


and the people drink it, she chatted with him, then 


adroitly said, ‘* 1 should hate to have a young brother of 


mine hired here at the soda-water fount ! 

He looked astonished, and asked, ‘* Why? I should 
think it would be fine, as. he could get all the soda- 
water he wanted.'' She smiled at the appetite of the 
boy taking precedence over all else, and answered him, 
“That part would be fine to a boy, but the owner 
of this place told me it was a bad place for a young boy, 
as it was such a powerful temptation to them to slip the 
nickels into their own pockets."’ 

The boy became suddenly silent as though her re- 
mark had stirred some inward train of thought. She 
followed her remark with the assurance to him, « You 
do not know How anxious I am to have all the boys in 
my class grow up into fine men; you especially, as 
you have no father.'’ He seemed pleased at her words, 
and she used it for the arrow to reach him, so she said, 
“Speaking of temptations to boys at the founts, you 
have one every Sunday that I know about, and are not 
Strong enough to resist it. May I tell you what it is? 
His face crimsoned in self-conscious uncertainty as to 
what she meant, and he twisted his hands nervously. 
She went on : «* Your mother told me several weeks ago 
that she gives you a nickel every Sunday to put into the 
Sunday-school treasury, but I have never seen you put it 
mat all, but I did not tell her so."' 


useless to deny it, so he only hung his head in conscious 


He realized it was 


guilt,’ She saw the crowd had thinned out around the 


Soda fount, so she said, ‘‘ Let's have our soda-water 


Now, and then you come go home with me, and let me 
——— 

Editor's Note.—In last week's issue, Miss Robertson's prize 
article on ‘‘ How the Bad Boy was Won" was published. The 
sketch given herewith is a further interesting illustration of the 
Principles set forth in the former article. 
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help you to resist what you have been doing. 1 have 


no scolding to give you; I only want to help you."’ As 
they stepped to the counter, she chatted about his base- 
ball team, and won his trust by her kindly manner, so 
he did not try to elude going home with her. 

When they reached her house, she showed him het 
flowers, and picked him a large bunch, and while she 
and he sat on the steps for her to tie them into a bouquet, 
she asked him, coaxingly, Fell me what the temptation 
is that makes you keep the nickel instead of putting it 
into the collection ?"' 

He confessed humbly, ‘‘We don't have much good 
things to eat at our house, and I kept it to buy some.”’ 

His confession touched her; his craving for ‘* good 
things'’ to eat outweighed conscience and his mother's 
sacrifice. She compared his misdemeanor to the pre- 
disposition in college boys to feel it to be their license 
to invade orchards and melon patches under cover of 
darkness to purloin something good to eat ; so the force 
of her pupil's weakness appealed to her, and she said 
gently, ‘*You know your keeping back the nickel was 
very wrong, but it was a greater wrong to deceive your 
dear, hard-working mother, and let 
overcome both wrongs. I will help you to make your 
own nickel, so it will be no temptation to take the one 
that your mother gives you for the Sunday-school 
treasury." 

‘*How?'’ She 


I will give you a 


His face brightened, and he a ked 
said : ‘‘ By selling evening papers. 
list of names and a note to each asking them to patronize 
you. Then I will go down and see the manager of the 
paper, and get him to let you have the papers. Your 
patrons will take it by the week, and pay for it every 
Saturday. You will make a few cents on each patron, 
and that will more than get you your nickel.’’ 

He left her with a lighter heart, and called next morn- 
ing for the names and the notes, and started out to 


work. 


watch over him, and kept him at his undertakin 


master his temptation by Her vigilance kept 
and 


helped him withstand his old habit, and to resist its in- 


or 
> 


sidious hold upon him until he moved to another city, 
where he wrote that he was making an honest effort to 
do right, and had a good situation. 

The abrupt and permanent reformation of the ‘* bad 


boy'’ is an idealism. It has to be line upon line and 
precept upon precept, because a_ boy is as variable as 
the sea waves, and genuine grace in a teacher's heart is 
the only tocsin in the management and change of the 
bad boy in the Sunday-school. Christ himself gave us 
the comparison of the growth of righteousness in the 
human heart in the mustard seed, and its development 
into a tree with branches upon which the birds could 
roost; and ou labor must be built 


hope and upon 


gradual reformation of the bad boy, not upon one act or 


one stroke of kindness accomplishing it. 


Mobile, Ala. 
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A Guide to the Where there is no superintendent of 


Classes of 
a Sunday-School 


classification there ought to be some 
way by which a person can determine 
where there is a class that suits him. One superinten- 
dent saw this need, and, in consequence, a booklet con- 
taining such information was issued. The Methodist 
school of 


guidance of R. P. 


Tennessee, which is under the 


McClain, 


booklet as a souvenir, in which each class is so described 


Lebanon, 
publishes a sixteen-page 
that a person looking for a ‘* Sunday-school home" can 
select the class most to his taste. To instance 
Men. MeMillan, 
Note—Class No. 14 is composed principally of students 
‘«Class No. 15 


‘* Class 
No. 14— Young Robert teacher. 
Ladies. 
Note—Class No. 
15 is composed of both single and married ladies, and 
meets in the auditorium of the church.’’ ‘* Class No. 
16—Men. W. E. Bell, Note—This 
class meets in the auditorium of the church at ten 


o' clock. 


ment of professional and business men of the town. 


from Cumberland University."’ 


Professor H. S. Kennedy, teacher. 


leader of class. 
It is composed principally of the younger ele 
Free discussions of questions of local and current inter- 
est that appropriately come under the title of the regular 
International Lesson is one of the features of this class. 

‘«Class No. 17—Men and Women.  B. J 


turer. Note—This class is composed of those who ap- 


Tarver, lec- 


preciate and prefer the study of the lesson by listening 


to the well-prepared and lucid expositions given in the 


me help you to , 
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lecture-room by Judge Tarver.’’ <A description of the 
work of the primary, intermediate, junior and senior, 
and Home Departments, is given, as is also the optional 


and written work of the school. 


~ 


Visitors to Sunday-schools are so 


Registering the 


se : much more common now than for- 
Visitors’ Names 


merly that many enterprising schools 
use registers, after the fashion of the hotels to gather their 
signatures, or even registrars and reception superinten- 
dents. Calvary Baptist Sunday-school, in the city of 
Washington, uses a card for the registry of visitors, the 
superintendent stating that visitors come to his school 
from every state and territory, and from various parts of 
the globe. ‘* We like to know who has been with us, 
so persons shown about by reception superintendents 
are asked to sign visitors’ cards. Many people, promi- 
nent ministers particularly, slip in and out quietly with- 
out giving their names.’’ But the registry is made as 
complete as possible, and a fine lot of prominent names 
is the result, The white-paper slips are somewhat 
smaller than a postal card, printed in blue, and read 


this way 


Sunday-School, Calvary Baptist Church 
City of Washington 
Visitor's name. it sh ee eek BS Ore 6 O16 8 oO 
Home address 
Member of 


Position in church or Sunday-school 


° 1Gg00. 
a 


Slipshod methods in securing teach- 
Teachers on Trial 


ers in so important a field as that of 
before Appointment 


religiois education should not be 
tolerated in any school. Asa rule, if an examination 
for teachers cannot be made use of, the candidates at 
least should be tried before they are regularly appointed. 
This is the method pursued by Miles M. Shand in the 
Sunday-school of Calvary Baptist Church, in the city of 
Washington. After several weeks’ trial there is time to 
judge of a teacher's work, and, if the satisfaction is 
Mr. Shand says : ‘‘ Most 


of our appointees are people who have served for a con- 


mutual, a certificate is issued. 


siderable time as substitute teachers, and their work is 
carefully noted. Others there are who are so well known 
as good teachers, that, when a vacancy exists, they are 
asked to fill it without a trial. They are appointed, 
usually, upon the recommendation of the associate su- 
perintendent in the department where they are to serve, 
and their seiection is ratified by the Officers’ Council, 
whereupon the certificate is issued. These certificates 
are a new thing with us this year, and we issue them 
with the idea that they will dignify somewhat the ap- 
pointment, and also help the teacher to realize the 
importance of the position.’’ The certificate is on thick 
beveled bristol board, four and a half by seven inches 
in size, and is printed on both sides, in colored ink, as 


follows : 





This is to Certify that 
has been appointed a teacher in the 
department of the 


Sunday-School of Calvary Baptist Church 
City of Washington 


ind that said appointment was ratified by the Officers 

Council Igo 

\TTEST ; Pastor. 
Secretar} Superintendent 


A tate Supevintenacnt 








‘* What doth the Lord thy God require of thee?" 


It is confidently expected that all teachers in Calvary 
Sunday-school will be earnest students of God's Word ; 

Phat they w f pe ble, at 1 the meet of the 
Bible Club, the praver-meeting at o' clock every 
Sunday morning, a t re fe 1 bra 
I t thei D i 

That they i t t it 
tenda t! > i 

That, recognizi the p lege and o rt tv of 
becoming one of the best friends of their scholars 


they will visit them in their homes, write to them, and 
in every possible way render them loving service. 


** Not to be ministered unto, but to minister.’ 





























































































































































































































































































































Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1900 


1. April 1.—The Beatitudes. « ee ee ee ew eo oo 6 Matt. 4:25 to 5: 12 
2. April 8.—Preceptsand Promises . . . «2. e+ Matt. 7: 1-14 

April 15.—The Daughter of Jairus Raised P Mark 5: 22-24, 35-43 
4. April 22.—The Centurion’s Servant Healed. . 2... .- Luke 7: 1-10 
5. April 29.—Jesus and John the Baptist Luke 7: 18-2% 
6. May 6.—Jesus Warning and Inviting Matt. 11 : 20-30 
7. May 13.—Jesus at the Pharisee’s House .... . Luke 7: 36-50 
8 May 20.—Parable of the Sower . cece ce 0 6 @ « Mat. 13: 24, shay 
g. May 27.—Parables of the Kingdom, .... Matt. 13 : 24-33 
10. June 3.—The Twelve Sent Forth. . ...... . Matt.g:35to10:8 
11. June 10.—Death of John the Baptist ..... Mark 6 : 14-29 


12. June 17.—The Feeding of Five Thousand . . 


13. June 24.—Keview. 


. . John 6: 5-14 


x % &% 


Lesson 12, June 17, 1900 
The Feeding of Five Thousand 
John 6: 5-14 


Compare Matt. 14 : 13-21; Mark 6: 30-44; Luke 9: 
Memory verses : 9-12 


10-17. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Give us this day our daily bread,—Matt. 6: 11. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
5 “When Jesus then lifted up 5 Jesus therefore lifting up his 
his eyes, and saw a great com- eyes, and seeing that a great 
pany come unto him, he saith multitude cometh unto him, 


unto Philip, Whence shall we saith unto Philip, Whence 
buy bread, that these may eat? are we to buy ! bread, that 

6 And this he said to prove 6 these may eat? And this he 
him : for he himself knew what said to prove him: for he 


he would do. himself knew what he would 


7 Philip answered him, Two 7 do. Philip answered him, 
hundred pennyworth of bread is I'wo hundred * pennyworth 
not sufficient for them, that of 'bread is not sufficient 
every one of them may take a for them, that every one may 
little. 8 take a little. One of his 

8 One of his disciples, disciples, Andrew, Simon 
Andrew, Simon Peter's brother, Peter's brother, saith unto 
saith unto him, g him, There is a lad here, 

9 There is a lad here, which which hath five barley loaves, 
hath five barley loaves, and two and two fishes : but what are 
small fishes : but what are they these among so many? 
among so many? 10 Jesus said, Make the people 

10 And Jesus said, Make the sit down. Now there was 


men sit down. Now there was 
much grass in the place. So the 
men sat down, in number about 1 
five thousand. 

11 And Jesus took the loaves ; 
and when he had given thanks, 
he distributed to the disciples, 


much grass in the place. So 
the men sat down, in number 
about five thousand. Jesus 
therefore took the loaves j 
and having given thanks, he 
distributed to them that were 


= 


and the disciples to them that set down ; likewise also of 
were set down ; and likewise of the fishes as much as they 
the fishes as much as they 12 would. And when they were 


would. 

12 When they were filled, he 
said unto his disciples, Gather 
up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost. 

13 Therefore they gathered 
them together, and filled twelve 
baskets with the fragments of 
the five barley loaves, which re- 
mained over and above unto 
them that had eaten 

14 Then those men, when they 
had seen the miracle that Jesus 
did, said, This is of a truth that 
Prophet that should come into 
the world. 


filled, he saith unto his dis- 
ciples, Gather up the broken 
pieces which remain over, 
that nothing be lost. So 
they gathered them up, and 
filled twelve baskets with 
broken pieces from the five 
barley 


- 
aw 


loaves, which re- 
mained over unto them that 
When therefore 
the people saw the Ssign 
which he ditl, they said, This 
is of a truth the prophet that 
cometh into the world. 


14 had eaten. 





1Gr. loaves. 2 The word in the Greek denotes a coin worth about 
eight pence halfpenny. %Some ancient authorities read signs. 

n verse g the American Revisers would substitute “ who” or “that” 
for ** which.”” 


x %&% 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— fread from Heaven (Exod. 16: 7-18). The murmuring 
people (1-3). The 
promised (10-12). 


patient Lord (4-9). The supply 

The quails and manna sent (13-18) 
Compare Psa. 78 : 18-25 ; Psa. 105 : 40). 

Mon.— Murmuring Renewed (Num. 11 : 4-23). 

Egypt (4, 5). Despising the manna (6-9). 

of Moses (10-15). 


Lusting after 
The complaint 
A supply promised (16-20), Moses’ 

doubts answered (21-23). 

Tues.— 7rust and Obedience (1 Kings 17 : 1-16). The time of 
famine (1). A time of trial 
(8-12). A great promise (13, 14). A daily miracle (15, 16). 

Wed.— The Five Thousand Fed ( John 6 
company (1-5). The great need (5-7). The small supply 
(8, 9, with Matt. 14: 17, 18). The abundant provision 
(10-13). ‘The God of the wilderness at Bethsaida (14). 

Thurs.— 7he Account in Mark ( Mark 6 : 31-44). 
rest (31, 32). The compassion of Jesus (33, 34). The dis_ 
ciples’ plan (35, 36). The Lord's plan (37-44). 

Fri.— The Four Thousand Fed ( Matt. 15 : 372 to 16: 12. 
Mark 8 : 1-21). 
The Pharisees try to tempt him (16: 


A wilderness provision (2-7). 


: 4-14). A> passover 


Jesus seeking 


Compare 

Seven loaves and four thousand (32-39 

1-5). The leaven of 
wrong teaching (6-12). 

Sat.— God's Loving Care (Matt. 6: 19-74). Laying up treasure 
(19-21). Right seeing (22, 23). Serving and trusting (24-30) 
Right seeking (31-34). 

Sun.—A Thanksgiving Song (Psa. 107 : 1-9). 
mercy (1). For redemption (2, 3). For deliverance 
(4-7). For his goodness (8, 9). 

Chicago, /il. 


For the Lord's 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING 


Jesus, who withdraws with them by boat across the 


EvENTS.—The apostles return to 
lake, seeking rest (Mark) ; but a great multitude on foot 
followed around the head of the lake. Jesus, with his 
disciples, retires to the mountain or high ground near 
the lake. He comes forth (Matthew, Mark), and at this 
point the lesson begins. 

PLaceE.—An uninhabited spot, on the northeastern 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, southeast of Bethsaida Julias 
(Luke 9 : 10; Mark 6 : 31, 35). 

Time. —Shortly before a passover, the third in our 
Lord's ministry, the date being in the latter part of March 
or the beginning of April, year of Rome 782,—that is, 
A.D. 29. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES. — Matthew 14 
34-44 ; Luke g : 12-17. 
all the evangelists. C 


: 14-21; Mark 6: 

The only miracle narrated by 
ompare the feeding of the four 
32-38: Mark 8: 
1-9, and expressly distinguished from this miracle in 
Mark 8 : 19, 20. 


thousand, narrated im Matthew 15 


Matthew 16 : 9, 10; 


* 
Critical Notes 
Verse 5.—/esus therefore : The connection is with 
verse 2.— Lifting up his eyes, and seeing: The parti- 
cipial construction of the original is properly reproduced 
-A great multitude : 
a needless variation ; 


by the Revisers. - ‘«Company ”’ is 
the term is the usual one, occur- 
Mark details most fully the gath- 


ering of the multitudes.— Cometh unto him : 


ring in verse 2 also. 
The paral- 
lel accounts show that Jesus taught and healed for some 
time before the question about food arose.—Saith unto 
Philip : Toward evening, according to the other accounts. 
John most frequently names the individual apostles (ex- 
cept himself) in his narrative.— Whence are we to buy 
bread, that these may eat? “A conversation with the 
Twelve is narrated, in substantially the same form, by 
all three synoptists, who say nothing about this inter- 
view with Philip. 

Views of the order of events: (1.) The conversa- 
tion with Philip (vs. 5-7); the report of Andrew (vs. 
8, 9); 
the multitude, made after an interval 


the general request of the Twelve to send away 
The main diffi- 
culty with this view is that the account of Mark implies 
(Mark 6 : 38) ignorance on the part of the Twelve about 
the amount of provisions obtainable. (2.) The general 
request occurred first, then the interviews with Philip 
and Andrew. But it is difficult to account for our Lord's 
question to Philip, after the others had proposed what 
seemed to be the only way of supplying the multitude. 
(3-) The interview with Philip first ; then the request 
of the Twelve ; then the report of Andrew, which was 
made in consequence of the command to go and see 
how many loaves they had. 


difficulties. 
Verse 6.—And this he said to prove him: 


This view presents fewest 


” 


‘* Prove 


grass in the place: 


Vol. 42, No. 22 


represents the Greek word usually rendered tempt,” 
and its use here shows that it does not necessarily imply 
enticing to evil, but rather putting to the test. John, as 
so often, explains the purpose of our Lord's words. 


Verse 7.—Philip answered him: A similar answer is 
attributed to the Twelve by Mark (Mark 6 : 37), which 
favors the view that their request immediately followed 
the answer of Philip.—7wo hundred pennyworth of 
bread: So in Mark, one of several correspondences be. 
tween these Gospels (only) in the account of this miracle. 
The Roman denarius, here referred to, was in value 
about the sixth of our standard dollar, but its purchasing 
power was greater, since it was the price of a day's labor 
(comp. Matt. 20 : 2, and elsewhere). Hence Philip jn. 
tended to indicate a relatively large sum of money, 
probably more than the disciples had in hand.—Wo 
sufficient for them, that every one may take a little : The 
sum suggested would suffice to provide for a great many, 
but not for such a multitude (comp. vs. 9, 10). 

Peter's brother: The 
prominence of Peter in the early church is indicated by 


Verse 8.— Andrew, Simon 
this designation, as well as by many other notices in this 
Gospel. 

Verse 9.—Five barley loaves, and two fishes: The 
extent of the supply is mentioned by all the evangelists, 
but the ‘‘lad"’ are peculiar to John. 
These flat loaves were easily broken into pieces, and 


and ‘barley ”’ 
‘« barley '* was the coarser flour used by poorer people, 
The term for ‘‘ fishes ’’ is also peculiar to John, referring 
to small dried or pickled fish used as a relish. — What 
are these among so many ? The sense of insufficiency 
is implied in the conversation of the Twelve reported by 
the synoptists. 

Verse 10.— Make the people sit down : Not ‘«men" 
here in distinction from women.—Now there was much 
Implied in Mark 6 : 39, ‘‘ upon the 
green grass.’’ The season was that of verdure (pass. 
over), and the place was not ‘‘desert’’ in the later 
sense, but uninhabited.—7he men sat down: Here 
‘«“men'’ is correct; ‘‘reclined’’ is more exact than 
‘«sat down,’’ similarly above.—Adout five thousand: 
So all the accounts, Mark and Luke telling of the or- 
derly arrangement, and Matthew adding, ‘* beside women 
and children."’ 

Verse 11.—Fle distributed to them that were set down: 
So the better attested reading, the longer form being 
supplied from the other accounts. The tenses in Mark 
and Luke imply that each broken piece came from our 
Lord’s hands. Here the act of breaking is implied, 
while asserted in the other accounts. — 7he fishes: As in 
verse 9. 

Verse 12.—Cather up the broken pieces : 
mand is peculiar to John, but all notice the gathering. 


The com- 
These ‘‘ broken pieces’’ were not ‘‘crumbs,’’ but the 
pieces which had come from our Lord's hands, and re- 
mained unused, yet fit for use. — Nothing be Jost: ‘ The 
economy of the supernatural'’ was not understood by 
the multitude (see Lesson 2, third quarter). 

Verse 13.— Twelve baskets : Small baskets, so all the 
accounts. Another term occurs in connection with the 
feeding of the four thousand. 

Verse 14.— The people : Not ‘*men"’ distinctively.— 
The sign : The term always used by John for our Lerd’s 
miracles. The plural has good support. 
well attested. — Zhe prophet that cometh into the world: 
Not necessarily the Messiah, though some deemed him 


‘« Jesus’ is not 


the coming king (v. 15). The subsequent discourse at 
Capernaum shows both their false Messianic notions 


and their lack of real faith. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


i ESUS THEREFORE ToOK THE LOAVES ; AND HAV- 


ING GIVEN THANKS, HE DISTRIBUTED TO THEM 
FISHES 


AS MUCH AS THEY WovLp.'’—Among the people of 


THAT WERE SET DOWN ; LIKEWISE ALSO OF THI 
the East. as a rule, the only food eaten by the laboring 
classes through the day consists of bread with a few 
olives or dates, and a little cheese or dried ti-h as@ 
relish. Bread is never cut, it is broken breaking 
bread—that is, breaking the loaf with the hands, and 
distributing to the guests—is always the duty and pre- 


rogative of the host. In this feeding of the multitude 




















June 2, 1900 


the Master acts the part of host, and having given 
thanks, thus setting the pious example of gratitude for 
daily mercies, he breaks the bread, and distributes it to 
the hungry multitudes who were his privileged guests. 
It is probable that he was aided in this distribution by 


‘ 


the disciples, according to the text given by very many 


ancient manuscripts. 
«AnD FIttep TWELVE BASKETS BROKEN 

PIECES." 

bread. 


man picking up from the street a piece of bread thrown 


WITH 
‘Orientals are specially careful never to waste 
One frequently sees a Turkish woman or old 


away by some careless child, and carefully putting it 
aside in some place accessible to some hungry dog. 
Our Lord, in ordering the fragments to be gathered up, 
set an example of frugality and of the respect due to 
bread as the staff of life. Who of us would not be glad 
to have one of those broken pieces ? 

There are two different words which have been trans- 
One of 
them signifies the small flexible hand-basket woven from 


lated by the word ‘baskets ’’ in the Gospels. 


palm fibers, commonly used in the East, while the other 
word signifies the large pannier basket or hamper which 
It is 
These bas- 


is used in carrying loads upon horses or donkeys. 
this latter word which is used in this text. 
kets were probably furnished by the caravans which had 
brought so many people to that place (see Matt. 16: 
g, 10, where, in the original, both of these words are 
used, but in English both are rendered ‘* baskets "’ ). 


Rob. It ‘olleg é, 


Constantinople, 
“%% % 
Provision 


By the Rev. John B. Clark 


N O LONGER on the grassy slopes of Galilee, 


Their hot brows cooling in the breezes from the sea 


Arched by the wondrous azure of that Eastern sky, 


Soothing their hearts’ wild tumult with its lullaby ; 
the stores 


’ ’ 


But in the homes the noisy crowded street, 
© Master! lift thine eyes compassionate, and see 

The weary multitude again with eager feet 

Bringing their hungry, starving hearts alway to thee. 
Here is my basket, Lord, with its small loaves, no more ; 
But what are they among so many? So I sigh. 


Canst thou not bless them as thou blessed loaves once 
before, 
That none go hungering away while I am by ? 
Detrott, Mich, 


“2% % 


The Sign of the Bread 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


supplements the synoptics by recording the 


Ee 
conversation of Jesus with Philip, which, as he 
carefully notes, took place before the had 


reached him. Jesus had forethought as to feeding the 


‘*multitude”’ 
crowd hours before the disciples thought of it. For it 
was not till ‘the day began to wear away’ that they 
came with their question to him as to where food for 
the crowd was to be had. The first point, then, sug- 
gested by John's account, is Christ's foresight of all 
He 


would vindicate Jesus from even the appearance of hav- 


needs, and spontaneous desire to supply them. 


ing been excelled in considerateness by his disciples, and 
moved to provide for bodily wants by their intervention. 
The earlier conversation, of which the other evangelists 
seem to have been ignorant, started a train of thought in 
Philip's mind which, no doubt, worked there all day, 
If so, thei 


specifying of the two hundred pennyworth of bread is 


and was spoken of to the other apostles. 


to be taken as a direct quotation of Philip's estimate at 
first. Our Lord's question to him is rich in instruction. 
It reveals his all-disc erning, tender care for men's wants 
of every sort, spiritual and corporeal, and speaks of his 
calm, clear insight into these, as well as of his loving 
wish to meet them. It was a very sane beneficence, 
which cared, in due proportion, for the lower as well as 
the higher needs, 


The question is not an expression of 
perplexit 


y seeking counsel, as John is careful to tell us. 


He will not have the shadow of such a suspicion to rest 
on Jesus, 


and makes emphatic his decision of his course 
of ac tion, 


made without consulting any, ‘‘ Who being 
his c¢ eh : 
's counsellor hath taught him ? His own heart im- 


pels him, and he hears the Father's voice. 


, . 
But desire to do Philip good inspired the question. 
That apostle’ 


s other appearances in this Gospel (John 
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12 : 20-22; 14 : 8) suggest a somewhat prosal person, 


And the 
problem which Jesus set him to think out would become 


more wishful to ‘‘see’’ than able to believe. 


the harder the longer he chewed it over. The quick 


calculation of the money needed is characteristic, and 
he would have enough to do for the rest of the day in 
wondering where, in the world, they were to find as much 
money as that. So he would be being prepared for the 
miracle. Jesus educates us to look for his help by for- 
cing us to estimate our own helplessness. It is wholesome 
to calculate our resources when they lead us to recognize 
to 


insolvency before we are in a position to trust to his 


our inadequacy and poverty. We have realize our 
wealth. Thesame purpose, to drive home the conscious- 
ness of inadequate resources, appears in the investiga- 
tion into the available supplies, which Mark tells us was 
undertaken at Christ's command. To John we owe both 
the mention of the lad who had the small stock and the 
specifying of the loaves as ‘* barley-loaves,'' the cheap- 
est, coarsest food, as well as the dejected comment, 
‘(What 


bears on the one object, to make conspicuous the poverty 


are these among so many?'’ Every detail 


of the supply, and the bewildered helplessness of the 
Twelve. 

With magnificent contrast Christ's quiet command 
Matthew alone 
gives the other command to bring the lad’s little stock 


follows, ‘* Make the people sit down.”’ 


to him. The poorest resources brought to Jesus are 
multiplied. But the command which John does give was 


a test of faith, as well as a precaution against struggling 
and elbowing by hungry men. One can fancy that some 
sat down with roused expectation, some with sarcastic 
smiles, and perhaps some would not have any part in such 
a piece of folly, but said once more, ‘* Can God spread 
a table in the wilderness ?’' John's memory recalled 
the abundant verdure of the uncultivated pasture land, 
and Mark, with his eye for details, likens the companies, 
with their gav garments on the green ground, to so many 
flower-beds. They are all seated at last, and we can 
hear the buzz and bustle dying into expectant silence as 
he takes the poor provisions into his hands. ‘The silence 
was broken by his voice blessing the food, as the other 


He took 
the place of master of the household, and lifted the peo- 


evangelists say, or giving thanks, as John says. 


ple's thoughts to the source of all bodily and spivitual 
sustenance. We read of his blessing the bread or giving 


thanks for it here and at the Last Supper, and at that 


mysterious meal after the resurrection by the Sea of 


Galilee, and at Emmaus. There was something char- 


acteristic in his action at such times, for the two travel- 


ers in the last-mentioned instance recognized who theit 


guest was 


‘in the breaking of the bread But we have 
no reason to suppose that the multiplication of the loaves 
took place at that point of the incident. 

The true reading here omits mention of the disciples 


as distributing, for John is set on bringing out Christ's 


own agency throughout ; but, of course, it was by the 
disciples’ hands that he gave each his share. ‘* Who 


then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers through 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man ? 

We may either note or pass unnoticed the links in the 
No matter about the shafts and belts that trans- 
the 


chain. 


mit the power ,; engine generates It, and it is the 


engine that drives the loom. ‘The disciples would deal 


out the rations sparingly at first, but surely t! would 


ey 
become more liberal as they saw the supply undimin- 
ished by all their giving. Probably the provision was 
multiplied in Christ's own hands, and, as each distributor 
gave away all that he had been able to carry from Jesus, 
he would go back for fresh supplies. Such a concep- 
tion of the point where the miracle comes in is most 
accordant with the 


apparent propriety of the case as 


linking the miracle most closely with our Lord's, person. 
But, if we so construe the facts, the lesson from them is 
of life 


famishing world must ever and again repair to Jesus to 


plain, that they who are to bear the bread to a 


have their hands replenished with the life-giving 


pro 


vision. The receivers got ‘‘as much 


as they wouid 
Appetite determined capacity, and capacity settled the 
spiritual bless 
the 


each of us fixes the portion that we receive. 


measure received. That is the law for 


ings. There is more than enough for crowd, and 
The broken pieces remaining over were not the frag- 


ments which had fallen from the hands of the eaters, 
but the pieces prepared for distribution which had not 
been needed. They were gathered up, not only as a 


lesson in frugality, or a reminder that not miracle but 


343 































the common working of common causes was to be looked 
to. by Christ's disciples for their daily food, but also as 
teaching that in his gifts there is ever something over 
all 


which will yield nourishment 


and above, a certain transcendent quality 
that think,"’ 


after many days, as we grow in power to appropriate 


== above 
we ask or 
what is already ours. 

But John has sadly to tell how little the 


nified to the mass who were fed by it. 


‘sign ’” sig 
Jesus meant it, 
of 
himself, the bread of God, but the people saw only a 
fill 
of prophet for them. 


as the subsequent discourse shows, to be symboli: 


man who could their stomachs. That was the kind 
None of your talkers about duty 
and law and high things, but some one who will give us 
plenty to eat without our working,—that is our man. 
That is the kind of prophet that crowds would fling up 
their caps for yet. Only we put it into finer phrases 
nowadays, and talk about the material benefits of Chris- 
tianity, and how it is wiser to dwell on its social and 
economic aspects than on the old-fashioned notion of 
salvation of the individual from sin and death. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
“%% % 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Earth's Thousands Fed every Way 


yy THE beginning ‘the Lord God made every tree to 
: 9). 

(Psa. 104: 14). ‘* This is the bread the Lord hath given 

you to eat'’ (Exod. 16:15). The Lord 


that maketh glad the heart of man, ‘The usual processes 


grow.'’ (Gen. 2 ‘He causeth grass to grow'’ 


giveth 


wine 


are slow ; sonretimes they are amazingly quickened, —as 


manna, at the wedding feast, and at the feeding of 
thousands. But the same creative energy is in all. 
Elijah, and all of us, ask ‘‘ give us daily bread."" With 


God there are no difficulties. 
It is little to us that he fed men materially who have 


been dead twenty centuries. It that 


is much he gives 


us the bread of eternal life now. 


The Lord has as much ‘‘compassion’"’ on mental and 
for 
supply is as great, the promise even more rich (Matt 
5: 6). 


At the satiation of physical hunger the people said : 


spiritual hungers as on physical. The provision 


‘This of a truth is the Prophet'’ (v. 14). How much 
more evident is the fact of the Messiahship when we see 
the provision for the satisfaction of all mental hunger. 
Every spot that the finger of God has touched is more 
full of 


thousands « 


wisdom than we can ever read. Everywhere the 


be 


And every spiritual need of human souls in life or death 


an sit on the grass and 


mentally fed, 


is amply provided for. Every hunger and_ thirst for 


how clear 
Man is a 


rightness is satisfied. In each event of life 
we see amplest provision for every hunger. 
want, God a supply. 
All feeding of bodies 
When 


loaves, they were refused, and told to labor for the meat 


is in order that souls may be fed. 
the people sought Jesus the next day for more 
which abideth unto everlasting life (John 6 The 
of of 


wine, is to nourish spiritual life. 


> 
27). 


whole object miracles grain, bread, and 


The desired 
of this world in which creative energies pulse and throb 
that 


urass, 
outcome 
is not oxen may exhibit the highest existent life, 
but that souls may flourish for immortal life. 

We will not forget the exuberant plenty. There were 


five small loaves. 
Put a 


million worlds in the dome where this one flies, and every 


twelve baskets of fragments out of 


God does not have to be economical. hundred 


one would receive as much light, heat, magnetism, and 
vitalization as this single one does. 
the lad’s 


Points in The Sunday School Times of February 4, 1899 


For agency in this miracle, see Teaching 


University Park, Colo. 
22% 
The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


HIS he said to prove him (v. 6). We do not always 
know when we are on trial One cold day in 
January, I started for the pond with my skates. My 


little friend Bill lived down the road, and I stopped to 


see him. He had been whimpering around with a 


*' Get 


headache, and begged to stay home from school. 
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on your skates, little Bill,"’ said I, not knowing this. 


“Can 1? O mama! say Yes,’ he cried. ‘' 1 thought 
you were sick,’’ she said. ‘* I'll go to school to-mor 


row,’ he said. © little Bill! The cat was out of the 


bag. He was caught before he knew it. How suddenly 


the test comes ! ‘The office-boy never knows when his 


employe. gives him a ‘*marked’’ bill, nor the clerk 
when he is given a test task to see if he is fit for a 
Every day and every hour is testing-time. 


What 
If a bicycle 


‘* raise.’’ 

There ts a lad here (v. 9). There always 1s. 
kind of a place would it be without a boy ? 
tire bursts, there is a little lad there who has some glue. 
If you lose your fish-hook, there is a little lad there who 
has another. Of course, he is always around when you 
don’t want him. He is always near you when you step 
in a mud-puddle or fall down. He peeks in at the door 
when you go to see his big sister. But what would the 
world be without him ? For one, I should want to leave 
it. You may be sure that, when that little lad brought 
the fishes to Jesus, he had something said to him which 
he never forgot. I will venture a guess that it was some- 


thing as sweet as those other words, ‘‘ Suffer the little 


children to come unto me.’’ Christ had a soft place in 


his heart for the ‘* little lad. If any of us have not, we 
are not fit to be Sunday-school teachers. 

And having given thanks (v. 11). Even if gratitude 
were not a duty, I should still try to cultivate it, just for 
the pleasure which it excites in the soul. The sensation 
which J feel when gratitude wells up from my heart, is al- 
most perfect bliss. It is something like what a rose.would 
feel if it were conscious of its own perfume, or a spring 


if it feel the pure water gurgling up out of its depths. 


To me ingratitude is repulsive and horrible. Did you 
ever watch them feed the tigers ina museum? It is the 
absence of gratitude that makes the sight horrible. All the 


eye of the tiger says is ‘* More, more, more !’’ And I] have 


seen men eat in the same way. How much better than 
an animal is the man who does not feel gratitude for his 
daily bread and all his other mercies! How different is 
the light in the eye of a tiger from that in the eye of a 
sick soldier when a Sister of Charity gives him a draught 
of cold water! That light is gratitude, a light more 
beautiful than that of the evening star. 

. that nothing be lost 


did that which he always 


. , , 
Gathe? up the broken DICCOS « « 


f 
(v. 12). 


Jesus, as man, 
does as God. 


Not a crumb in his whole universe does 
he ever permit to be wasted. If he does not point it 
out to some little bird for its evening meal, he slowly 
turns it into a fertilizer to enrich a little seed which, 
after a century or two, he will drop carefully upon it. 
Waste is a crime, but God's economies are always beau- 
tiful and attractive. They are never mere stinginess. 
He saves for the use of others. Probably Jesus saw to 
it that these fragments were sent to the poor, about whom 
he was always thinking. 

This ts of a truth the prophet that cometh into the 
world (v. 14). Itcame out at last,—the real truth about 
this wonderful being. Be sure of this,—the secret na- 
ture of every one of us will sooner or later be revealed. 
All real tal- 
ents are like fire,—they burn out into view. If you 
have a gift, do not be afraid that it will never be discov- 


ered. 


His prophetic gifts revealed themselves. 


Do not go round thrusting it into other people's 
faces. Do not be bragging of it, describing it, calling 
attention to it. If you have the capacity to stand at the 
head of your class, or run the business in which you are 
now only an errand boy, it will leak out. The boss or 
the superintendent will see it creeping out of every little 
deed you do, 
Cinctinati, O. 


% % % 


The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


OUR 
DAILY 
BREAD | 


When people seek the kingdom of God, God takes 
care of their needs. So Jesus promised in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and to-day we see his promise fulfilled. 
Those people wanted to learn more about the kingdom. 
They followed him, and, before they spoke their need, 
the supply was offered them. 
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Golden Text? Are you sure you understand that ? 
God, 


And yet somebody has to make it ; somebody 


Our daily bread: who gives us the bread? 
surely. 
earns money to buy the flour ; somebody helps in the 
housework ; it's ours. Jesus took the boy's lunch- 
basket, all that great multitude had brought, and made 
it feed them. It was theirs, and his. So our bread is 
ours to work for, God's to give. 

Our daily bread, After breakfast, how long can you 
We should be badly off 


Those people were really in 


go until you are hungry again ? 
without our daily bread. 
Serious need ; but just as they needed a meal, the meal 
was ready. Some of them, I dare say, had been worry- 


Was there 


Is there any need now ? 


ing. Even the disciples were perplexed. 
any need of worrying ? 
Our daily dread. 


Our needs are different for each day. 


That means all we have need of. 
We do not know 
beforehand what we shall need ; but God knows, and it 
is waiting for us. Let us say it as a_ prayer,—Golden 
Text ? 
Trenton, NN. J. 
% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to **‘ Bible Songs’) 


Bread of the world in merey broken Psalm 147 : 1-11. 
“O turn ye, O turn ye “a (221 : I-3.) 
” ’salm 107 1-9 
‘Guide me, O thou great Jehovah. 4 hed ss 
‘There's a wideness in God's merey.”’ Psalm 63 : 1-5. 
** Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go."’ (82 : 1-4.) 
) { = ie 
** Bre ad iven, on thee we feed. Psalm 1 36 I-4, 23 hes 
“on 1} . (202 I, 2, 7) 
Come, contrite one, and seek his grace Psalm 145 : 9-16 


‘*O Bread to pil Trims given, 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—Who were John the Baptist’s enemies? 
Why was his 


How was his death brought about ? 


How did he excite their hostility ? 
execution delayed ? 
1. THE GREAT NEED (vs. 5-7).- 
Why ? 


How did Jesus regard them? 


-Where did Jesus go 


after the death of John? Why did the multi- 
tude seek him ? (v. 2.) 


(Mark 6 : 34.) 
14; Luke g: 11.) 


What did he do for them? (Matt. 14: 
What difficulty was presented toward 
evening ? (Luke 9: 12.) What plans did the apostles 


suggest ? (Mark 6 : 37; Luke g: 12.) ‘To what sum in 
modern money do two hundred pence correspond ?) Why 
did not Jesus tell his disciples at once what he would do ? 


> 


2. THE SCANTY SuppLy (vs. 8, 9).—What other event 
would seem to point out Andrew as the Discovering 
Disciple? (John 1: 40, 41.) What was the appearance 
of these ‘‘loaves'’ ?) What kind of fishes was probably 
meant? What are some of the great things ‘‘a lad"’ 
may do? What are some little deeds that Christ may 
exalt to great results ? 

3. THE MIRACLE (vs. 10-13).—In what manner did 
: 39, 40.) What shows 
that the number was more than five thousand ? (Matt. 
54 : 21.) 
manner did he give thanks ? (Luke 9: 16.) 


the company sit down ? (Mark 6 


Why did Jesus take the loaves? In what 
Why should 
Why did 
What 


a blessing always be asked before eating ? 
Christ require the fragments to be gathered up? 
sort of ‘‘ baskets’’ was used ? 

4. THE RESULTS (v. 14).—What facts show the great- 
ness of the miracle? Why is it the only one recorded 
by all four evangelists ? How must the miracle at first 
have tested the disciples’ faith? and then strengthened 


it? What was the effect on the people ? 


Boston, 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Satisfying Bodily Want 
Analysis 


I. GREAT NEED (vs. 5-7). 
1. Assembled Multitudes: 


A great multitude cometh unto him (s) 
Muititude follows 
They ran there togetl 


b 


d him on foot from the cities (Matt. 14 : 13). 
er on foot from all the cities (Mark 6 : 33). 
2. Unfavorable Surroundings: 

Whence ave we to buy bread ? (s.) 
The place is desert, and the day is now far spent (Mark 6: 35). 
We are here in a desert place (Luke 9g : 12) 
3- Pressing Hunger: 

Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient (7). 
I would not send them away fasting (Matt. 15 : 32). 
If I send them away fasting... they will faint (Mark 8 - 3). 
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Il, SCANT SUPPLY (vs. 8-10), 


1. The Lad’s Provision: 
A lad. 


. hath five barley loaves, and two fishes (g 

We have here but five loaves, and two fishes (Matt. 14 : 19 
We have no more than five loaves and two fishes (Luke 9 | 
2. The Apostle’s Doubt: 

What are these among so many ? (9.) 
Whence should we fill s« great a multitude ? (Matt. 1- ) 
Whence shall one be able to fill these men? (Mark & j 
3. The Lord’s Command: 

Jesus said, Make the people sit down (10). 
He commanded the multitudes to sit down (Matt. 14 : 16 
Make them sit down in companies, about fifty each (Luke o 14) 
4. The People’s Obedience: 

So the men sat down, in number about five thousand (1 
hey sat down in ranks, by hundreds, and by fifties (Mark 6 40) 
They... made them all sit down (luke g: 15). ; 

Ill. AMPLE SUFFICIENCY (vs. 11-14). 

1. Thanksgiving: 

Having given thanks (11). 
Looking up to heaven, he blessed (Matt. 14 : 19) 
He gave thanks and brake (Matt. 15 : 36). 
2. Distribution: 

He distributed to them that were set down (11). 
He... gave to his disciples, to set before them (Mak 8 :¢ 
He gave to the disciples, to set before the multitude (Luke 

g : 16). 

3. Satisfaction: 

They were filled (12). 
Who satistieth thy mouth with good things (Psa. 103: 5). 
‘I hey did all eat, and were filled (Matt. 14 : 20). 
4- Surplus: 

They... filled twelve baskets with broken pieces (13 
That which remained over. . . twelve baskets full (Matt. 14 20), 


I hey took up broken pieces, twelve basketfuls (Mark 6 } 
5. Adoration: 

This of a truth the prophet that cometh (1 
A great prophet is arisen among us (Luke 7 : 16). 


Sir, | perceive that thou art a prophet ( John 4: 19). 


Toric FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work, 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER; 
Matt. 6: 10. 


Lhy kingdom 


cont 


5 
International Home Readings 
MON John 6: 5-14. The feeding of five thousand. 
Purs Mark 8: 1-9. Four thousand fed 
WED.— Mark 8 : 10-21 Duli of understanding. 
PHURS.—1 Kings 17: 8-16. ‘The widow's meal. 
Q 


I RKI.—2 Kings 4: 38-44. Enough and to spare 
SAT.—Psa. 107 : 1-9 


SUN.—Mark 6: 30-44 


The hungry filled 


Blessing makes abundance 
(These Home Readings are the selections 


Reading Association.) 


of the International Bible 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts 

Alice Jacobs, Illinois Minnie Ailen, Alabama 

Mrs.G.H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


E. P. St. John, New York 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Title for this Week’s Story: How a Boy Helped 
Jesus. 
Hl. Golden Text: Give us this day 
O23 34, 
IV. Results Sought: 
1. A sense of God's providing care. 
2. Kecognition of God's interest in our every- 
day’ life. 
3. A spirit of wiliing helpfulness. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
t. How many had _ breakfast this mor! 
What did you have ? 
2. The kindergarten story of the loaf cf bree4, 
baker, miller, etc. 


} 


3. A little boy carrying his lunch to a picnic. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under 1V, V, and VIII various ways of treating the kk ted 
From these teachers are expected to select such as are best adapted to 
themse!ves and their classes. Under V1, VII, and IX is illustrated one of 


the many ways of presenting the lesson. ‘These notes are designe 
boratin 
gest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always e!abor 2g 


the details.) 


CENTRAL THOUGHT: 
Daily Need. 


Working with God to Supply of 
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June 2, 1900 


FOR THE L&sson STORY, 


J, PREPAR \TION 
How many of you ever went to a picnic ? 


What did 


you take with you? We have a beautiful story to-day 


about a little boy and his lunch. 
2, THE LESSON STORY. 
Do you remember the pictures we have seen and the 


stories we have heard of the great crowds of people who 


came to hear Jesus? One day Jesus was far off from 
« ad = 


any of the cities, and yet the people were so anxious to 
see and hear him that they came and listened to him 
for a long time. ‘They became very hungry, but they 
had brought nothing to eat. Jesus knew that they were 
hungry, So he said to his disciples, ‘‘Give ye them to 
eat.’ But the disciples said, ‘‘ We have nothing to 
give them 
loaves and two small fishes, but what is that among so 


There is a litthe boy here who has five 
many?’’ Jesus told the disciples to have the people sit 
down on the grass. After they were all seated in rows, 
he took the lunch that the boy had given him, and fed 
all the people. There were five thousand men at that 


great picnic, besides the women and children, and yet, 


with the help of that boy's lunch, Jesus fed them all. 
Afterwards the disciples gathered up twelve baskets full 
of fragments. 
3. Tut PROTH EMPHASIZED, 

How many of you had breakfast this morning? Yes, 
Jam glad to see all the handsup. I have heard of poor 


breakfast. 
Tell 


children who had to go without 
that all of us 
things you had to eat. 


Iam glad 
were provided for. me some of the 
There will be no lack of answers to this question, 
and the teacher can easily lead from the question to the 
fact that bread in one form or ancther was eaten. 

«*Oh, I'm 


running into the house. 


Let me tell you a story about a little boy : 


Johnnie, 


so hungry !’’ said 


«Please give me some bread and butter.'’ ‘I am just 
baking the bread, and you must wait a few minutes,”’ 
said his mother. Johnnie waited about two minutes, 

- No,"’ 


‘‘It takes a long time 


and then asked if the bread were ready. an- 


swered his mother, ‘‘ not yet.”’ 
to make a slice of bread,’ said hungry Johnnie, with a 
sigh. 

“Perhaps you don't know, Johnnie, that it takes a 
The loaf that I 


baking was begun even mere than a year ago.'’ 


year to make a slice of bread. am 
John- 
nie opened his eyes wide when he heard this, and 
thought that he wouldn't like to wait a whole year just 
now, for he was very hungry. ‘‘ Do you know where I 


got this flour ?’' asked his mother. ‘* From the grocer,’ 


said Johnnie. ‘‘ But where does the grocer get it? 


said mother. Johnnie was not sure about that, and his 


mother explained that when the grocer wanted a barrel 
of flour, he had to send to the miller for it. When the 
miller, who grinds the wheat into flour, wanted to get 
some wheat, he had to send to the farmer for it. Where 
does the farmer get it, Johnnie ?'’ ‘* Why, he grows 
i.”’ ‘How long does it take to grow?’' ‘Yes, the 
farmer sows the seed, and then the warm sunshine and 
Through May 
and June, July and August, it is growing. When it 


tums a golden yellow, the farmer knows it is ready to 


the soft rain falls, and it begins to grow. 


harvest, so he cuts it down, and sends the grain to the 
miller."" «* But who sends the sunshine and the rain to 
make the wheat grow?'’ ‘Yes, the heavenly Father. 
So it is he that gives our hungry Johnnie this very slice 
of bread which is ready for him now, and every slice he 
ever eats. Don't you think he should remember every 
day to offer this prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread’ ?”* 

Where did you hear the words of our Golden Text 
before? Who taught this prayer? 
ask for our daily bread. 


ung it. We our bread unless the 
heavenly Father sent the warm sunshine and soft rain 
to make the wheat grow. 


It is not enough to 
We must do our part in get- 
have 


could not 


But the farmer must sow the 
seed and reap the grain, the miller must grind it, and 
mother must bake it. 
can a child give ? 


the things they 


All do their part ; but what help 


} 


an do, such as helping in the garden, 


bring? 
inging the wood or the water, going errands for 


mc r . 
ther, or he Iping her by not disturbing her when she 


is busy, etc, 


Jesus did his part when he fed the five thousand, but 
the little lad 


had to help him. Jesus is here now, but 


ae ; ' : 
* emt see him, nor, like the little lad, take him five 
tley loaves and two fishes. 


Day by day we can ask 





Get the children to tell you some of 
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the heavenly Father for our food, and do our part in 
getting it. 

Day by day, too, we can thank him for his loving care, 
for it is our heavenly Father who provides for our every 
need. 


‘* Man plows the field and scatters the wheat-seed all around, 
But *tis God who sends the sunlight and rain upon the 

ground, 

Ife sends the rain and sunshine to help to make our bread, 


And when we add our work to his, the hungry can be fed.’’ 
Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


We must Work 
with God to Supply 
our Daily Need. 


The Truth 
Emphasized 








Jesus Feeding 
the Five 
housand, 


‘The Lesson 
story 





Preparation 
for lesson 
Story 





A Picnic I 


inch. 


Vill. 


1. Feeding the Five Thousand, by Murillo. 


Pictures for the Children 


(For information as to where this and other pictures 


may be obtained, 


see leaflet, which will be furnished 


free by the Editor.) 

IX. 

1. Before the class assembles, write the Golden Text 
upon the blackboard. 


Blackboard Hlustrations 


> 


2. As the lesson story is told, sketch the grassy place 
with Jesus and the disciples distributing the food to the 
people. Do not omit a special mark for the little lad. 

3. As the story of the baker, miller, and farmer is 
told, sketch 
wheat growing in the field, or pin pictures of the same 
to the board. 


4. 


the loaf of bread, the barrel of flour, the 


Fill in the words at the proper time. 





JESUS FED FEEDS 


GO 





D 
= - ili 
tiga US ALL 


FIVE THOUSAND 
ONE DAY 





— 


EVERY DAY 











{Enitror’s Note.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 


free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. | 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ATT. 14 3 1-21 Mark 6 


John 6: 1-15. 


: 14-46 ; Luke 9: 7-17; 
The Story 

To-day we are on the borders of the Lake of Galilee. 
Jesus and his disciples are there, and thousands of 
people, who have come to hear the words of Jesus. 
The day has almost passed, and the people are hungry, 
and yet they are far from any place where they can buy 
food. 
but 
is found 


The disciples want to send them away hungry, 
the Master this. A lad 
and small 
He gives them up for the Master to make 


will not consent to 


who has five loaves of bread two 
dried fishes. 
such use of them as he thinks fit. Then Jesus tells the 
disciples to make the thousands sit down on the grass in 
orderly ranks. 


for it, 


Then he takes the food, and gives thanks 
and begins to give it to the Twelve, who in turn 
give it to the multitude. The disciples come and go, 
and in time all are waited on, and have enough to eat. 
Then Jesus tells his disciples to gather up what remains. 
When this is done, lo and behold, they have more to 


finish up with than there was at the start. 


Gearing the Lesson into the Scholar’s Life 
Ask whether 


it would be a good thing if God were to answer this part 


Begin by calling for the Golden Text. 


of the Lord's Prayer by raining down bread from heaven, 
as he did for the Israelites, or by miraculously giving us 


our daily food. Certainly not. For in that case men 
would become lazy, and would soon be good for nothing. 


Indeed, in lands where it is very easy to get all that you 
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want to eat (like tropical islands), the people never 
amount to much, It is by effort that we grow strong, 
and are developed into men who can overcome obstacles. 
lle who works for his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
is always more of a man than he who sits idly in the lap 
of luxury. 


Then why should we pray ‘‘Give us this day our 


daily bread’’ ? Because, in the Jong run, all our bread 


(and food) must come from God, {It will be helpful if 
the teacher take into the class a loaf of bread to 


use at 


this point.) Show your loaf. Where do we get this 
from? From the baker. But where did he get the 
flour from, with which to make this bread? From the 


miller. Where did the miller get his wheat from which 


to make the flour. From the farmer, who sold him the 


wheat. But where did the farmer get his wheat from ? 


From the soil. And who gave the soil the power to 
make the seed germinate, so that the field was white to 
the harvest? God. So, in the long run, our bread 


comes from God,—does it not? And who gave us power 


to work so that we could earn the 
God. 


day to offer this prayer. 


money with which to 


buy the bread 7? Thus you see we do well every 


In the same Way the teacher may show how the clothes 


we wear are from God. They are made of wool or 


cotton. But the wool grows on the sheep, and they feed 
on grass, and grass grows because God so orders it. Or, 


if our garments are cotton, then they come from the 
cotton plant; and this too has to grow, and who but God 
gives it that power? So, in fact, all that we eat or wear, 
and the very houses in which we live, come to us from 
God's hand,—-do they not? 

Have you ever realized how much you owe to God for 
all the blessings that you have every day of your life ? 
If not, had you not better thank him to-day, and every 
day hereafter, for what he so freely gives you ? 

Now, if there be time, let the teacher go on to the 
matter of the supply of our spiritual needs, for which 
we should also pray, ‘‘Give us this day our (spiritual) 
bread.’’) Each day bread for the body, and each day 
bread for the soul, will soon make us what we ought to 


be, strong for the Master's service. 


Questions 
70 be 
take pla e? 


Given Out in Advance 


How 


How much provision for their wants was there ? 


Where did this miracle 
many people were there present? 
On 
what other occasion did the Master feed the people 
(Matt. 15 : 32- How there present 
How were the Israelites fed for forty ve 
160: 35.) 

lor Use in the Class 


their own food 


39). many were at 


that time ? ars ? 
(Exod. 
Why could not the people get 

What did the disciples want Jesus to 
What kind of a lad think he 


was who gave up his provisions for the Master to use? 


do at the first ? do you 
Do you think that you would have been willing to do as 
he did ? 
Have 


come 


How does God provide for us day by day? 
that 
How, 


we anything does the 


(sod ? 


not, in 
should 


long run, 


from then, 


we feel towards 


him? 


's NOTE, 
ol 


[piros 
the 


A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 


as to use pictures and other working methods, for 


teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, The 


by the Editor of Sun- 


day School Times. ] 


Ne 7 lork 


ity. 


For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS miracle is ‘‘a symbol of that miraculous mul- 
tiplying of sacred influences which from one brief 
life of three 


broken on the tree, feeds innumerable thousands ; 


active years, and one body pierced and 
a love 
which Christ imparts to his disciples, and which they, 
to all 


lesson 


in turn, convey throughout the ages and lands.’ 
So says Dr. Lyman Abbott. U this to 
this great fact appear as the motive and encouragement 


of 


make 


se 


Christian service. 

Bible Materi-] 
This is the only miracle recorded in each of the four 
Gospels. Study all the accounts, which appear to have 


Mark 
Acts 20 ; 


been given by eye-witnesses (Matt. 14 : 13-21 
6 : 30-44; 
32-35). 


Luke 9 : 10-17; John 6: 1-14; 
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General Preparation 
Christ made this miracle a preface to that wonderful 
of life."’ But 
he also taught by it the relations of his power and au- 
thority to men's duty (Matt. 28 : 18-20). 


sermon whose text is, ‘I am the bread 
This is the les- 
son we are now to teach. 

1. An Effect of Trial. Sorrow because of John's death, 
and perhaps alarm at the hostility of the rulers, moved 
They 
sought also rest after severe strain of excitement and 
toil. 


True disciples in sorrow, like their Master, find comfort 


Jesus to withdraw with his disciples into solitude. 
But bereavement cannot wisely feed on itself. 


in ministering to the needy, who are never far away. 

2. Al Sense of Helplessness in the Presence of Need. 
Twelve poor men with only a lunch-basket apiece, and 
hungry thousands around them with nothing to eat,— 
that is the condition of the mass of Christians to-day. 
Think of India’s starving millions, of the myriads of 
China, Africa, the Pacific 


of nations who have neither thought anything worth 


islands, needing the gospel ; 
thinking of, nor invented anything worth using, nor 
built anything fit to live in, and Christian thinkers, in- 
ventors, builders, producers, —yet so few as compared to 
so many. 

3. An Unnecessary Proposal. ‘A great multitude,"’ 
‘«sheep without a shepherd,’ ‘ them that had need of 
healing,’’ ‘‘we are here in a desert place,’’—these are 
descriptions which the disciples gave of the swarm of 
people they saw that day. All the twelve disciples were 
agreed as to the only way to provide for the hungry mul- 
titude. ‘*Send them away, 


that they may... buy 


themselves somewhat to eat.’’ Can we thus provide for 
the millions whose need distresses us so that we weary 
of appeals for them ? 

4. An Unevpected Suggestion. 


to yo away ; give ye them to eat.’’ 


‘« They have no need 

How preposterous 
that seemed ! (John 6:7.) Look at the demands made 
on Christ's disciples, hospitals, orphanages, plague-smit- 
ten throngs, educational institutions, starving churches, 
nations crying ‘‘Come over and help us.’’ How shall 
: 58.) 
5. An Unexpected Command. 


we satisfy them ? (John 6 
‘« Make the people sit 
down '' as to a prepared table. So Christ says to us as 
we stand before the needy millions with our little baskets 
of loaves and fishes. 

6. An Unexpected Supply. 
disciples had to offer, laid his hands on it, and made his 
Christ's 
multiplying hands on what we have, when we are ready 


Jesus blessed what the 
poor disciples the benefactors of the vast throng. 


to give urselves, impart the divine power to satisfy the 
world. The process has already gone on till it is the 
miracle of the ages. 

7. A Divine Economy. ‘* Gather up the fragments."’ 
The Giver of all things would have us waste nothing. It 
is a mark of wickedness, not generosity, to throw away 
what is of value. What Christians waste would feed a 
nation, 

Suggestive Questions 
1. Hse Use of Trouble. 


withdraw from Galilee ? (Luke g 


Why did Jesus and his dis- 
Mark 6 : 
Why did the multitude follow them ? (Matt. 14 : 


ciples 
31.) 
14.) 
What would be the effect on ourselves ? 

2. HHelplessness ta the Presence of Need. NWNNo appeal 
to Christians for help? Why do Christians feel called 
: 35.) Why do the 


; ee 


How could we keep the needy from following us ? 


on to satisfy the needy ? (Matt. 25 
calls seem preposterous ? 
3. Divine 


Thianan Flands. 


could the disciples alone have fed with the five loaves 


Bounty in How many 


and two fishes? What part did the disciples take in 
What did the 
How many were fed ? (Matt. 14:21.) How can 
Why 
may the Church of Christ respond with confidence to the 


feeding the multitude ? 
food ? 
we make our gifts useful for many ? (Matt. 14: 18.) 


Jesus do with 


world's cry of need ? 

4. Economy tn Distributing Divine Gifts. How many 
disciples served the multitude ?> How many basketfuls 
Why did Christ 


direct his disciples to save the fragments ? 


did they gather up after the feast? 
From whom 
do we hold the title to all our possessions ? How ought 


stewards to use what is entrusted to them ? 


Suggestive Topics 
Every Christian is rich enough to bless the world. 
God's gift is in your gifts. He puts the multiplying 
power into them. This is the secret of the growth of 


the kingdom of heaven. God's richest gift is a bounti- 
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ful spirit. It is even more blessed to give than to re 


ceive, because the giver is nearest to God. In a little 
while we shall give an account of our stewardship. 
Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Five Thousand Fed 


Mark 6 
John 6 


Matthew 14 : 1-21 : 14-44; Luke g 


: 5-14. 


3; 7e87 § 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION, 


of the Bible clas 


{For each member 
j 


After Jesus had sent out the Twelve on their tour of 


evangelization in Galilee, he himself (Matt. 11 : 1) 


went out on the same errand. ‘The results of the com- 
of all quite 


Herod, that old ‘ fox’’ 


notable. 
(Luke 13 


bined efforts were They even 


caused 32), to won- 
der who this Jesus could be over whose name his sub- 
jects were going wild. His conscience was still troubled 
over his dastardly murder of John the Baptist, whom he 
had put in prison long before, and had detained in cap- 
tivity at the insistent demand of his unlawful wife, 
Herodias, whom John had fearlessly rebuked. 

Matthew and Mark, the latter especially, relate with 
graphic detail the story of John’s beheading. Herod, 
ina moment of drunken enthusiasm, promised to the 
daughter of Herodias whatever she should ask. A re- 
gard for his royal honor compelled him, unwilling, to 
grant her request for the head of John the Baptist. Thus 
the great-hearted prophet lost his life at the whim of a 
jealous woman. His disciples were permitted to give 
him decent burial, after which they took the news to 
Jesus (Matt. 14 : 12). 

Perhaps because he and his disciples, who had now 
returned to Capernaum, needed rest ; perhaps because 
Jesus desired to retire for the moment beyond the reach 
of Herod ; perhaps because the surging crowds forced 
him to seek partial seclusion,—he took a boat with his 
disciples, and departed. Bruce regards the engrossing 
business described in Mark 6 :; 31 as ‘* probably a politi- 
cal movement in Christ's favor with which the Twelve 
sympathized.’’ Jesus saw the dangerous illusions of the 
multitude and of his disciples, and wished to quietly ex- 
tinguish them. 

But the multitude followed the party up with such 
eagerness and apparent earnestness that Jesus ‘ wel- 
comed them, and spake to them of the kingdom of God"’ 
(Luke 9 : At the close of the day, 


by an act of power, he multiplied the little store of bread 


11), and healed many. 


and fish, procured by his disciples, into a quantity suffi- 
cient to feed the large multitude. So striking was the 
miracle that it confirmed the people in their enthusiastic 
faith. 


‘Truly,’’ said they, ‘this is the prophet that 


cometh into the world.’’ 


Hl. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 
| None book 


The references to them are 


of the named are necessary in following these studies, 


collated only for those who wish to use them 
about books which will be mailed free 


For fuller information see leaflet, 


by the Editor, from whom any of the books named may be obtained ] 


Rhees, 
291) 
see 
9), 
standard lives of Christ, all of 
The four 


be read side by side, if possible, as in Stevens and Bur- 


‘« Life of Jesus of Nazareth,’ 
of 
‘*Training of the Twelve"’ 
of 


which contain studies of 


vividly (131- 


135, discusses the feeding the five thou- 


Bruce, 


sand, also 


or 


(chap. a capital discussion, any one the 


these data. accounts of the incident should 


ton's Harmony (94). 


Ill. QuESTIONS FOR SruDY AND DISCUSSION. 
[To be 
4 


allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class Ihe references in the brackets 


lhe Sunday School Times.) 


are to other lesson 


helps in this issue of 

1. Zhe Great Popular Enthusiasm. (1.) What were 
the various causes that justified and developed this en- 
thusiasm ? (2.) Why did Jesus desire to avoid it as far 
as possible ? 

2. The Death of John the Baptist. (3.) What were 
Herod's reasons for standing in awe of John the Baptist ? 
(4.) How had he been instrumental in putting him to 
death ? 

3. The Career of John. (5.) What had he really 
accomplished by his life? Was ita failure, or a success ? 

4. The Withdrawal of Jesus. (6.) 
may have led Jesus to propose this withdrawal across 
the lake ? [Dunning : 


What motives 


Gen. Prep., 1.] 


Vol. 42, No. a 


5. This Ree Plion of the Persistent People 
Jesus ever refuse to welcome those who came 
6. The of the Kreding. 


show how notable a 


(7-) Did 
to him ? 
(8.) What {OES ty 
(9.) What wa 


to save the throng the trouble of 


Miracle 


miracle it was ? sie 
S) 
Qlspersing 
to the surrounding villages to relieve their ] 
sur inding villages to relieve reir hunger 


purpose, 
; a 
miracle inspired by benevolence, or to be, like a parable 
a means of sifting out of this great throng of folloy me 
Crs 

last ¢q. Warren 
77 4.5. Dunning: { 1, Gen. Prep., { 1. Geikie; ¢ 2) 
7. Lts First eect 
other three Gospels to support John’s statement that in 


the spiritually minded ? [McLaren : 
(10.) Do we find anything in the 


their tremendous enthusiasm, they proposed to 
him king ? (John 6 : 15.) 


THOUGHTS. 


Crown 


IV. SomE LEADING 


{For general discussion under the direction of the leader } 

Even those who are working for the noblest ends 
dr awbacks, 
Jesus frequently tried to escape from the throngs in order 


are not excused from ordinary physical 


to be relatively alone. Can any human being do his 
best without occasional relaxation ? 

‘*One small boy"’ occupies an important place ig 
Christian history. 

What a series of tests Jesus applied to his auditos 
with reference to this miracle ! 

[Epiror’s Notr,—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con. 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 


Vale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
The Feeding of Five Thousand 


T WAS now the spring of what we may call the third 

year of Christ's public ministry, though, reckoned 
by passovers, it ought, perhaps, to be regarded as the 
close of the second. “The precise time at which that 
ministry began is so uncertain that either way of dating 
may be justified. The apostles—those ‘sent oud to 
preach ''—had been away on their evangelical circuits 
during the preceding weeks or months, having been 
sent out, one may suppose, about the opening of the 
year,—a season often cold and stormy, but, as a rule 
brightened with much fine weather. 

‘Their journeys had at last brought them back again to 
their Master at Capernaum, and their report was eagerly 
awaited by him. But the freedom from interruption 
this needed was not to be had where they were, for 
crowds were always coming and going, with sick to be 
healed, or on the chance of hearing him speak, so that 
they had not even leisure to eat (Mark 6: 31). On the 
as now sparsely peopled, 


At the northeast 


other side of the lake, then 
they might find quiet corner there is 
a pleasant opening, where the bluffs sink into low swells, 
while there are side ravines from the hills, up one or 
other of which he and his apostles could readily go and 
escape being disturbed. 

But the plan failed. Crossing the lake in an open 
boat, keen eyes saw them leaving, and spread the re- 
port. Determined not to lose sight of him, numbers 
began a hurried rush for the firm ground above the 
marshy head of the lake, crossing by which they might 
reach the glen for which the boat was heading, which is 
the one landing-place in that direction, before it made 
the six or seven miles sailing to it. The passover being 
now at hand (John 6: 4), vast throngs of pilgrims from 
all parts swarmed everywhere, but especially round Ca- 
pernaum, which was the terminus of the great road from 
the north, and thus drew to this spot the countless mul- 
tudes of pilgrims from Syria and the whole of westem 
Asia, to whom that highway was the single available 
one to Jerusalem. 

Christ's fame had spread to distant lands, and to all 
whom it reached must, in the electric tension of the 
Jewish mind everywhere as to the Messiah, have been d 
ceaseless speculation whether he might not be the ¢* 
pected one for whom they daily looked as the anointed 

of David 

r 


11), by leading the nation, gathered from * 


of God, sent 
(Amos 9 


lands, in 


‘*to raise the fallen tabernacle 


a triumphant insurrection which wv ould crwh 
Rome, and create a world-wide Jewish empire 0 ” 
place. Could this Galilean really be he? 


Excitement lent speed to their feet, so that before 
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June 2, 1g¢co 


besides 
the 


thousand 
had 


rowded the strand, awaiting him. 


anded, about five men, 


Jess had 
ana children (Matt. I4 


21), reached 


women 
spot, and l'o see such 


g multitude was to have his great heart moved with com- 


for such poor, shepherdless sheep, with wholly 


passion 
perverted notions of true religion, and yet with so much 
raw material of goodness in them that not a few, in their 


kindly human sympathy with distress, had managed to 
bring many poor sick creatures all that way, that he 
might heal them. Nor were their hopes disappointed, 
for all these sons and daughters of misery were presently 
cured by Such 
(John 6 : 2), opened the way to speak to them ‘‘ of the 


him. wondrous ‘‘signs,’’ moreover 
kingdom of God,"’ so different in his conception of it 
and in theirs. 

The day passed in this wearying devotedness to his 
heavenly work, and evening was approaching. Mean- 
while these thousands were far from the villages on the 
west side of the lake, from which many had come, and 
the disciples kindly hinted to their Master whether it 
would not be well to send them away, that they might 
get home in time to buy some food. But Jesus had 


other thoughts. Telling his disciples themselves to 
supply their wants, he got the only possible answer, — 
that he might judge whether they could, when they had 
‘« Tell them 


to separate into companies of fifties and hundreds, and 


only five flat disks of bread and two fishes. 


siton the grass,’’ said he. It was now for the moment in its 
spring green, and they willingly did so, the party-col- 
ored dresses of the different groups reminding the apos- 
the 


Chen, taking the poor provision in his hands, 


tles, afterwards, of so many garden beds (so in 
Greek). 
and, as all Jews did, giving thanks to God for it, he be- 
gan to hand out portions to the disciples to pass on to 
the hungry groups. 


as he appeared to lessen it, so that all present ate till 


Wondrous to say, the supply grew 
fully satisfied. The simple feast over, the willing stew- 
ards were told to ‘‘ gather up the broken pieces that 
were over, that nothing should be lost,’’—a lesson not 
for that day alone. 

Every Jew carried, wherever he traveled, a wallet, or 
basket, slung from his shoulders, to hold food warranted 
“clean’’ in the legal sense. These were now called 
into use, and no fewer than twelve were filled with the 
fragments that would otherwise have been wasted. 

Such a miracle instantly suggested to minds already 
full of the one thought of the coming of the expected 
Messiah that ‘‘this must assuredly be the prophet that 
cometh into the world,’’ and forthwith, with Eastern 
excitability, they broke up into a noisy mob, asking him 
to be the king 


utterly refusing, 


for whom Israel longed. But, on his 
they clamored the more, taking no de- 
nial, and at last began to use force to put him at their 
head as the Messiah, the hope of the nation. They 
would not allow him to disappoint them. Breaking 
away from them, however, he hurried to the neighbor- 
ing heights to pray to the Father for strength to resist 
every such temptation to seek worldly glory, as he had 
long before done when he overcame similar temptations 


endured in the forty days in the wilderness. 


Bournemouth, England. 


Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Montana, at Butte ie 
Washington, at Walla Walla 


May 29-31 


‘eS oo 2. Se or June 5-7 
Ohio, at Akron ce 6284 2 Ol ae BOO June 5-7 
Indiana, at Bluffton . ete tate ae ak fleas) ciety 
New York, at Buffalo 5 ka ea Oe ee ee 
Oregon, at Portland ier or 
Northern California, at San Jose. wee ee oe 0 o June 9a! 
lowa, at Creston = 2 June 10-21 
Nebraska, at Lincoln aia é . a be June 19-21 
Mississippi, at Jackson ‘ a June 20-22 


Idaho, at Pox ite lla 


June 26-28 
Te 
Utah, at Salt Lake (¢ 


ity nse 

Pennsylvania Summer Schools: 
at Mt. Gretna 
at Eagles Mere 
at Bedford . ° 
at Williams Grove 
at Ringing Rocks 

Wyoming at Cheyenne 


July 1-3 
Rane =< =. 2 July 2-9 

. July 18-24 
July 30 to Aug. 3 

August 6-13 
eee eoeeeese August 20-24 
‘ seen ee es - «july 5, 6 
Junior Summer School, 


: 
New Jersey Primary and 
at Asbury Park 


- «July 9-14 
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Colorado, at Denver 1 1O-12 
Missouri, at Columbia \ugus t 2h - 3 
Kentucky, at Bowling Green . F , August 28-3 


Massachusetts, at Pittsfield October 2-5 


Maryland, at Baltimore, biennial October 10-12 
Pennsylvania, at October 16-18 


Maine, at 


\ltoona 


Dexter October 16-18 
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Illinois’s Stirring Example in 
Convention Work 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 
Staff Correspondent 


EARLY six hundred representatives of Sunday- 
school work in the birth-state of the Sunday-school 
Association (1859) were most heartily welcomed and en- 
tertained at Paris, Illinois, where their forty-second 
annual Sunday-school convention was held May 15-17. 
All the counties (192) of the state are organized, and 
more than half their county presidents and secretaries 
were present at the convention. 

Inestimably good work has been done by the state 
field 
townships held conventions during the year,—a total of 
1,425 
special meetings. 


officers and workers. Every county and 1,323 


conventions and 153 institutes, besides many 


The number of schools reported is 
a gain of six; officers and 
698, 163 ; 
of 1,468 over last year. 
from 86 


banner counties, 109. 


7,959, 
scholars, 


teachers, 95,206 ; 
total membership, 793, 369, a gain 
Additions to church reported 
counties, 18,209 ; teachers’-meetings, 1,213 ; 

Illinois is doing a large share towards supplying the 
need throughout the land to-day for better Sunday-school 
teachers, and was the first state to have an organized 
association for the training of teachers. 


of Honor’ 


‘*The Legion 


originated in Illinois in 1890, and has since 


been under the leadership of its author, Professor 


H. M. Hamill. 


school Association, and holds its graduating exercises at 


It is auxiliary to the Illinois Sunday- 
the yearly state convention. Diplomas are presented, 
and since 1895 an alumni banquet has been a promi- 
nent feature. The graduated students number 2, 200, 
Fifty 
classes, with 750 students and 25 individual students, 


ranging in ages from thirteen to seventy-five. 


are reported this year. New officers just elected are: 


President, Dr. W. E. Buxton ; secretary, Miss Lizzie 
Bickerdike ; executive committee, W. C. Pearce, one 
year; the Rev. J. B. Safford, two years ; Mrs. H. M. 
Hamill, three years. 

Seventy-two counties have 546 schools with Home 


Departments ; total membership, 16,989. One county 


superintendent reported several cases of conversions 
among non-church-going people, who hesitatingly joined 
the Home Department, but are now active members of 
the church and Sunday-school.- One Scotch lady in 
Winnebago County has a Home Department class of 
When 


asked one day how she managed to accomplish it all, 


two hundred, and is very faithful in the work. 
she answered, ‘‘I just kape house and this.’’ She vis- 
ited an old man over eighty years of age, who had lived 
in one place fifteen years, and not a Christian had been 
had sent her. 


near him. After a while he asked who 


She replied, ‘‘Jesus Christ.'’ ‘If Jesus Christ sent 


you to me, I want to know him,"’ said the old man, 
and not many days after he was called to his heavenly 
home. 

Among some of Illinois’s best workers are the Lord's 
‘« hidden ones,’’ those patient, obscure workers who sel- 
dom leave home. One old pastor in Mill County has served 
his people in one little place for thirty years. ‘‘ Some 
people say my work here is small,’’ he said once, ‘‘ but, 
thank God! 'way over there in Nebraska is a young 


man who went from this little church, and, with God's 


help, he has organized a great Sunday-school out 
there !"" For many years a school of twenty or thirty 


in Hancock County have found it uphill work to keep 
together, but are doing so in spite of every drawback, 
and that little school has sent out young men and women 
who are doing earnest work in other parts of the country. 

The 


counties is the lack of co-operation between the workers 


greatest hindrance to successful work in some 


in the cities and larger towns and those in country 


districts. 
In organizing townships, one county superintendent, 
a busy minister, has driven three hundred miles in his 


buggy this year, with no compensation, and sometimes 
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very ilttle encouragement for want of co-operation, 


One pastor, to whom he wrote a letter asking him to 


prepare the people for his coming, forgot all about it, 


and, after driving in the rain and mud 


fourteen miles, 
the visitor found an empty church and no one to receive 


him. He 


later, when good work was finally accomplished. 


drove home, but, nothing daunted, returned 


Another pastor to whom he wrote did not take the 


trouble to read the letter 


sent him, and announced to 
his congregation, ‘‘ There will be some sort of a Sunday- 
school convention held here [giving date}. 


don't 


I really 


know what it is for."" And, when the 


earnest 


worker arrived, he found two men and _ twenty-four 


women present 

Notwithstanding, this busy minister is about to de- 
vote his entire month's vacation this year to organizing 
an especially difficult township, and anticipates great 
results. This (Hancock) county has twenty-five town- 
ships, and twenty are already organized. 

Illinois has no state primary superintendent who gives 
the work. 
sent to Some counties where they have especially desired 
such 


all her time to Primary workers have been 


help. Other counties selected primary teachers 


from their schools to present work in conventions. Mrs. 
Burhans, the secretary of the primary department, has 


conducted correspondence, and the interest has been 


well sustained. Forty-nine counties are organized, and 


have primary superintendents. Reports from ‘twenty- 


four of these show 933 names of primary teachers en- 


rolled, sixty-three primary departments visited, twenty- 
six county conventions, sixty-eight township conventions, 
and twenty-seven institutes ; nine superintendents were 


paid seven 


by their counties ; 
The 


Five new unions were organized 


attended the summer 


school at Chicago. present number of primary 


unions is thirty-one. 
during the year. 

The summer school for primary teachers at Chicago 
(now in its fourth year) has been carefully planned and 
arranged for. The enrolment last year numbered over 
four hundred 

The treasurer reported that every obligation during 
the year has been promptly met. A thousand dollars 
has been paid to the treasurer of the International Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and the Association starts the new 
year entirely free from debt, with a balance of forty-nine 
cents in the treasury. Last year every county but one 
sent an offering, and the total receipts exceeded ten 
thousand dollars, county and individual pledges aggre- 
gating nearly nine thousand dollars. County pledges at 
the convention this year amounted to about $8, 600. 

The following officers were elected : President, A. H. 
Mills, 


Paris ; 


Decatur ; first vice-president, Judge A. J. Hunter, 


second vice-president, C. T. Franks, Mendota ; 


general secretary, W. B. 
secretaries, Miss Mary I. Bragg, Chicago, and 
Edith Burnham, Wheaton ; 
Rev. C. L. Peyton, Chicago. 


Paris, Lil. 


Jacobs, Chicago ; assistant 
Mrs. 


recording secretary, the 


“% % 
Facts from the South Dakota 
Convention 


By J. Arthur 'ohnson 
Staff Correspondent 
HE twenty-sixth annual convention of the Sunday- 
of South Dakota, 
held at Watertown, May 17 and 18, was the best in point 


school Association which was 
of attendance and enthusiasm the state has had for sev- 
eral years. While not as large as was anticipated, the at- 
tendance numbered three times as many as were present 
at Aberdeen a year ago. More than fifteen counties were 
represented, and about sixty delegates registered from 
points outside of Watertown. 

Twenty-five out of the forty-five counties east of the 
Missouri River are organized, the counties west of the 
Missouri River having an association of their own, which 
this of the 


State was present, owing to the great distance and want 


is flourishing. No delegate from section 
of reduced rates on the railroads. 

The Home Department superintendent has come in 
touch with eight hundred families, and this work, as 
well as the state primary work, 1s making good progress. 
Some house-to-house visitation has been done by sepa- 
rate or individual Sunday-schools. No normal organi- 
zation was reported. 


Among the many encouraging things noticeable in the 
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work is the fact that the Association is now out of debt, 


and has a small balance in the treasury. 


New officers elected were : President, the Rev. W. J. 
Oldfield, Esteline ; treasurer, M. Rogers, Sioux Falls ; 
secretary, C. N. Boyd, Tripp. 

HWiatertown, S. 1. 
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foooks and Ulriters 


Recent Volumes on New 
Testament Topics 


HE constant issue of works on the New Testament 
and on questions connected’ with the study of it 
shows the perennial interest of the Christian public in 
such themes. The volumes grouped together in this 
notice represent nearly the entire range of exegetical 
theology of the New Testament. 
A Preliminary Problem 
What is the relation of gospel facts and teachings to 
the teaching of the apostles after the day of Pentecost? 
This, briefly stated, is the question discussed by Profes- 
M. W. Jacobus, of Hartford Seminary, in A 


Testament Criticism ($1.50), being 


sor Dr. 
Problem in New 
Semi- 


‘«*the Stone Lectures for 1897-98"’ at Princeton 


nary. The author surveys the entire field in his opening 
lecture, and chooses this one out of the many problems 
confronting him. The method of discussion, the under- 
lying philosophy, are reviewed, and then a careful com- 
parison is instituted between the teachings of Jesus and 
Paul, the closing lecture indicating the development of 
Paul's doctrine of Christian unity. 

The main position may be stated in the words of the 
author (p. 280): ‘*Christ intended, not simply that his 
work should be carried on, but that his teaching should 
be filled out by those whom he had chosen for this pur- 
pose, and to whom he had promised an endowment of 
spiritual guidance which should enable them to com- 
The 


equalled by the s¢ holarship evinced, 


the treatment is 
If the beliefs of 
evangelical Christians are to be maintained, it must be 
the 
Against Ritschlianism there is no other adequate de- 


plete his plans.*’ candor of 


done on basis and in the method here indicated. 


fense. ‘The volume is so excellent in tone, so praise- 
worthy in most respects, that it seems almost ungracious 
to suggest the ‘‘weakness’’ of Professor Jacobus for un- 
usual words designed to be of a technical cast. 
The Formation of the Canon 

Another preblem to which Professor Jacobus gives 
prominence in his introductory lecture is ‘‘ the debated 
question of the formation of the New Testament canon,"’ 
—‘‘a problem of engaging interest and of first impor- 
tance." What he considers a ‘‘debated question’’ and 
a ‘*problem”’ is treated by Mr. D. S. Muzzey as settled 
in his volume, 7ze Rise of the New Testament ($1225). 
How it is settled will appear from the following state- 
the (pp. 23, 113): ‘*Out of 
sacred writings of poorly defined or utterly undefined 


ment of author's views 
limits there grew, under definite historical crises in the 
church, a canon of Scripture, which owes its exclusive 
authority to the pronunciamento of a triumphant priest- 
however, 


hood.'' The redeeming term ‘‘ sacred'’ is, 


so ‘‘ poorly defined ’’ by the author, that one is left to 
infer whether the sacredness implies any authority what- 
ever. The extreme views of the higher criticism are ac- 
cepted ; the underlying philosophy is apparently Ritsch- 
lian ; the historical opinions are mainly those of Har- 
nack ; 


arbiter. 


the individual conscience is made the final 


As against the theory that the church has the right to 
make the canon, the arguments hold good ; but the im- 
New 


that followed is ig- 


mense and obvious difference between the Testa- 


ment and the Christian literature 


nored. ‘The book is in sharp contrast with the Stone 
than that of 
its induction is far less wide, and its 
‘‘What is left'’ 


the author presents with much fervor, but his treatise 


Lectures. Its tone is far more confident 
the older scholar ; 


contentions far less calmly set forth. 


seems to be designed, as it is adapted, to weaken confi- 
dence in the authority of the New Testament as a record 


both of fact and of doctrine. 





Editor's Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Textual Criticism 

A third important subdivision of exegetical theology 
is discussed by Professor Dr. R. Vincent in 1 
flistory of Textual Of the New Testament 
(75 cents), being one of the series of New Testament 


Shailer Mathews. It 


Marvin 
Criticism 
Handbooks, edited by Professor 
is a compact statement of the nature and sources, and of 
the history, of this fundamental discipline of the depart- 


ment, designed for popular use, and illustrated by a 


number of excellent facsimiles. Dr. Vincent, in a foot- 


note, attacks the theory of ‘inerrant autographs,’ but 


rarely ventures outside his immediate field. His review 
of the labors of modern editors is full and accurate, and 
he has brought the story up to date in the chapter on 
‘* Recent Contributions,’’ in which the latest theories in 
regard to the Bezan manuscript and the two editions of 
Acts and Luke are sketched. 

Some needed cautions are given against the exclusive 
of Westcott 
Hort, as if it contained a second 7evtus Receptus. 


and 
An 
Westcott and 


Hort assumed the existence of a ‘‘ neutral ’’ type of text, 


use and over-valuation of the edition 


unfortunate error occurs on page 150. 


the nearest to the original, They also regard the Syrian 
as the latest type. To distinguish the older types from 


the Syrian, they use the term ‘‘ pre-Syrian,’’ applying it 
Yet Dr, 


cent, in both text and margin, has entitled the fourth 


to any or all types older than the Syrian. Vin- 


type ‘‘ neutral, or pre-Syrian,'’ as if the two adjectives 
were coterminous. In a few places the desire for brev- 
ity seems to have occasioned slightly inadequate state- 


ments of fact. The volume is a very useful handbook. 


The True Life of Christ 

The above somewhat ambitious title is given to a vol- 
ume the author of which is not named ($1.50). It is 
virtually a consolidated gospel, embodying in a continu- 
ous narrative the four Gospels, after the manner of 
The text is that of the Author- 
the arrangement that of the Rev. William 


Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
ized Version ; 
Pittinger ; the printing is in paragraphs and 
Red 
for the passages deemed most important, and the source 


of each 


There are many illustrations, some of them colored, and 


larger 


divisions, to which titles are prefixed. ink is used 


passage is indicated in an unobirusive way. 
not a few symbolical rather than historical or topographi- 


While 


rangement of such a volume will always be open to 


cal. Several good maps are inserted. the ar- 
discussion, it may stimulate many to continuous reading 
of our Lord's life on earth. But it cannot be a help to 
careful study, since the Authorized Version is followed, 
the many suggestions from the parallel passages are 
necessarily ignored, and the illustrations present nine- 


teenth-century life oftener than that of the first. 


The Gospel according to Matthew 

For twenty-five years Dr. H. G. Weston has been the 
prominent figure at Crozer Theological Seminary. At 
the advanced age of eighty years, he now publishes the 
results of some of his biblical studies in the volume, 
Matthew, the Genesis of the New Testament (75 cents). 
The work is not strictly-a commentary, but a discussion, 
first of the purpose and character of the Gospel, then of 
that of biblical theol- 


ogy, though the historical sequence of the narrative is 


of its teachings. The method is 


usually followed. Critical and strictly exegetical details 
are subordinated to the theological interest of the narra- 
the the 


Person and work of Christ is properly emphasized. In 


tive. The gradual unfolding of truth about 
its purpose, plan, and method the little book deserves 
great praise. <A touching fact in connection with it is 
the unfulfilled promise of the late Mr. Moody to write 
an introductory notice, since the volume was prepared at 


his suggestion. 
Studies in the Four Gospels 

What Dr. Weston has done for one Gospel, Professor 
Dr. Moorhead, of 


and he acknowledges his great indebtedness to the for- 


Xenia, Ohio, has done for all four, 


mer author. Studies tn the Four Gospels ($1) is the 


proper title, since the volume is introduction 


to the 


‘* not an 
four 


but 


Gospels, much less is it a commentary on 


them, a setting forth of ‘‘ what is conceived to be 
the main design of the Spirit of God in these precious 
records "’ (Preface). While each Gospel is analyzed, 
and its historical sequences are recognized, the chief 
concern of the author is with the development of the 
teaching, not only of our Lord himself, but adou¢ him, 
as the facts The 


scholarly, the tone is devout, and the suggestions are 


indicate such lessons. method is 


Vol. 42, No, 2 


helpful and stimulating. The peculiarities of the 


several 


evangelists are duly noted, and woven into acy 


ord with 
the chief purpose of each. 
The Teachings of Our Lord 

The sayings of our Lord on earth, as recorded jn the 


Gospels, have been collected and arranged in systematic 


Great 
The volume has_ passed through 


groups by a layman who ‘entitles: his book 7%. 
($1.25). 


nine editions, the present one being enlarged and fp 


Discourse 


vised, and containing an Introduction by Bishop Hunt 
of Central New York. 


which the compiler calls 


ington The text is that of the 


Authorized Version, the 
accepted,'’ and the Bishop ‘‘ the received’ version, 
One of the most interesting parts of the volume is the 


‘* Apologia,’’ in which the state of mind leading to the 


compilation is portrayed, and the escape from doubt 
and indifference through the study of the words of Chrigt 
is clearly set forth. This adds interest to the arrangement, 
shown to be, not that of 


since it is thus 


a scientific 
theologian, but that of a believer seeking light, anq 
growing in the knowledge of Jesus Christ. Many such 
arrangements have appeared, but few under these cop. 
ditions. While the supplementary explanations of the 
apostles are needed, as Professor Jacobus has shown, this 
volume shows to what extent revealed truth is expressed 
or implied in our Lord's own utterances, 
Texts Explained 

The brilliant and versatile Dean of Canterbury, Dr, 
Farrar, has published another volume, 7vxts Explained 
($1.50), which, at first sight, appears to be disjointed in 
character, but really has a unity of purpose and treat. 
ment. It grew out of his experience as examiner of 
candidates for ordination, during which he discovered 
how few of them could explain texts from the Authorized 
Version requiring such explanation. 
has gathered together from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
passages or terms, taking them in the order of their 
occurrence in the New Testament, and giver brief elu. 
cidations of the correct meaning. Controversial passages 
have been avoided, and the exegesis is usually trust. 
worthy, though as an exegete Dr. Farrar can_ scarcely 
As Dean 


Farrar intimates, the Revised Version generally gives 


rank as high as his predecessor, Dean Alford. 


the key to the true meaning of the passages selected ; 
but too few read that version, and not all of these read 
it intelligently. The publication of such a work shows 
the popular demand for the kind of literature published 
week by week in The Sunday School Times, for more 


than half the suggestions of Dean Farrar have already 


been made in the ‘Critical Notes’’ on the Sunday- 
S¢ hool lessons. 
“2% % 
Memories. Ly C. Kegan Paul. $2.75 
Much of the interest in these reminiscences is owing 


Mr. 


first a Broad Church clergyman of the Church of Eng- 


to the religious career of their author. Paul was 


land ; then a Comtist, or Positivist. He is now a Roman 
Catholic layman. His narrative seeks to reproduce both 
his inner life and his external acquaintances and friend- 
ships, and in both cases with a good result. It shows that 
he never was a profoundly religious nature, and went 
through none of the agonies of the spirit which frequently 
attend such changes. In fact, he always kept to the surface 
of the deep, and moved with its currents. His picture of 
school life at Eton and college life at Oxford is full of 
good things well remembered. Many of his friends are 


well known, but a new name is Martin Irving, son of 


the great preacher, and now an ‘‘angel"’ in the Catholic 
Mr. Paul writes with a 


but always 


Apostolic Church in Australia. 
convert’'s zeal of ‘the true home of faith,’’ 


courteously and charitably of those who differ from him. 
% 


Life Work of Pastor Louis Harms. rman of Theo 
dore Harms By Mary E 


Louis (or Ludwig) Harms was a noteworthy figure 1 


From the Ge 
Ireland. 


go cents 
the religious life of Germany for the twenty-one years of 


' tur 5 
his pastorate at Hermannsburg in Hannover. By his 
pastoral work he converted a community, not otherwisé 


notable in any way, into a center of Christian work for 
all Germany, and for the foreign mission field. — It was 
his intense reality, his direct personal piety, which gave 


and 
His 


him such a hold over those Hannoverian peasants, 
stirred them to great efforts for the kingdom. 
brother and biographer makes him intelligilte through 


his sympathy with his noble character. 





Accordingly, he. 
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Books Received 
May 21 to May 28 


Bath Comedy, The. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. $1.50 

Endymion, and Other Poems. By John Keats, 
Paper, 1o cents. 

Ethics of Judaism, The. By M. Lazarus, Ph.D. 
— ; 

rity of Christian Science, The. By Mrs. 
ge Whitney. $r. 

Light of Day, The. By John Burroughs. $1.50. 
agna Charta of the Kingdom of God, The. 
Plain Studies in our Lord's Sermon on the 
Mount. By George F. Genung, D.D. 60 
cents. 

Picture Outline of the Gospel Narrative. By 
Rev. James W. Shearer. 50 cents. 

Practical Handbook on Sunday-school Work, 
A. By Rev. L. E. Peters. 60 cents. 

Prophets of the Nineteenth Century: Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Tolstoi. By May Alden Ward. 75 
cents. 

The Crucifixion: A Narrative of Jesus’ Last 
Week on Earth. By William T. Stead. 

Three Prophetic Days. By Wm. Fredrick 
so cents and $1. 


Transvaal Trouble, The: An Address by John 
Hays Hammond. 25 cents. 

William Watson Andrews: A Religious Biog- 
raphy. Prepared by his brother Samuel J. 
Andrews. 

Unleavened Bread. By Robert Grant. $1.50. 


%% % 


fHusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cenit 
onan advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
ued within a year, or for a space of not less than 
ome inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
wntracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
wonflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
sever guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
ome year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned onan appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
te the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sudb- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





A High Endorsement.—Teachers going to 
take a trip this summer should read what 
President O. T. Corson of the National Educa- 
tional Association, says in regard to the 
lackawanna Railroad. It follows: 

“One of the most pleasant railroad trips it 
has ever been our privilege to enjoy was made 
over the Delaware, Lackawanna, and West- 
ern, a short time since, to meet an institute en- 
gagement at Scranton, Pa. The road-bed is 
excellent, the train schedule fast, and the 
dining-car service the very best. The absence 
of smoke and dust, due to the use of hard 
coal and cinder ballast, adds greatly to the 
enjoyment of the trip.’’ 

In 1899, Mark Twain sent the following 
characteristic telegram to the manager of the 
New York Sun. It speaks for itself : 

‘*Elmira, N. Y. 

“Left New York on Lackawanna Railroad 

this A. M. in white duck suit, and it’s white 


yet, SAM’L CLEMMONS,’? 


Colorado Illustrated. —A new book, giving 
tomplete information relative to this wonder- 
ful state aSea tourist resort or home location, 
has just been issued by the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway, via which line ** The Colo- 
tado Special” leaves ( hicago at 10.00 A.M. 
tvery day in the year, arriving Denver 1.20 
Rext afternoon 
= the same evening, requiring only one 
might route, Free copy at ticket offices, or 
Mailed on receipt of 
W. A, Cox, 601 
Phia, Pa, 


four cents postage by 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 2ist Street, NEW YORK | 

4 

» 

P , 

Importers and Retailers 

4 

2 

DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, CLOAKS, COSTUMES, FINE } 
MILLINERY, HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 2 
CHINA, GLASSWARE, Etc. 2 

5 

s 4 

It Pays to Buy Your Goods in New York | 
if you deal with a reliable house, for then you get the latest and 2 

best of all kinds of merchandise, and at the lowest possible price $ 

Tf you buy at O Neill’s you buy of a reliable house, for we guaran § 

tee all our goods as represented or refund the purchase price. ) 

» 

( 

saThese are SPECIAL BARGAINS, bargains that we believe you § 
cannot duplicate anywhere. $ 

> 

. P 2.49 ‘ P , 

A Boy’s 3-Piece Suit A Girl’s Sailor Suit $ 
with vest, made of guaranteed Blue | of Ladies’ Cloth, made with full blouse, Q 
Serge, Pure All-Wool Black Clay | deep Sailor Collar. Collar, Front and ) 
Worsted, All-Wool Blue or Black | Cuffs trimmed with Braid. Full width 
Cheviot, Fancy Worsted or Cassimeres | Skirt finished with deep hem, 6 to J4 g 
in light or dark shades, single or double | year sizes, ) 
breasted vests, 8 to 16 year sizes, : 
ae"REGULAR VALUE, $7.00. $ 2.98, ; 

, Os ¢ 

$5.00. Misses’ Suits § 

. . in the new effects of Gray, Short Eton ¢ 

Also a Silk-Lined Jacket with Notched Collar, Revers of § 
Tuxedo Suit | Stitched Silk, lined throughout with 3 

. : 1 | Taffeta New Shape Skirt, inverted ¢ 
ve bay yd Qy. ee | plait back, Percaline lined and bound $ 
F * | with Velveteen, Pa 

At the Same Price. § 

RS When you order, give age of boy, chest, ‘ 
waist and ins ide seam pty Wi fs surements. $ 1 5 > OO, ; 
( 





THE SIX LEADING BOOKS OF FICTION ! 


Publisher’s Price, $1.50 each. Q 


PRISONERS OF HOPE, by author of ** To Have and to Hold.” Cent 
THREE MEN ON WHEELS, by jerome K. Jerome. 9 ens { 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM, Each, 

by Frances H. Burnett. SOPHIA, by Stanley J. Weyman. 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA, by Booth Tarkington. Postage, 15 cts. 
UNLEAVENED BREAD, by Robert Grant. extra. 









a#@ SEND FOR OUR 75 PAGE BOOK CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, NEW YORK 














WALTHAM WATCHES 


Over twenty-five years ago the 
American Waltham Watch Company 
stated that “350,000 Waltham . 
Watches are speaking for themselves 
in the pockets of the people.” 
To-day EIGHT MILLION 
Waltham Watches are in 
use throughout the civilized world. 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 
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66 9? H 
I’m going to stop 
lending my copy, because I’ ve lent it so often it’s getting worn out."’ This is a common 


complaint with ewners of Mr. Du Bois's book, Beckonings from Little Hands, but it shows 
that it has found thousands of sympathetic readers throughout t) 


ind Have you read it? 


Mr. James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, distinguished as author, lecturer, and edu- 
cationist, said in his lectures on Dickens, at Chautauqua, “ Your Mr. Patterson lu Bois of Philadelphia 
is the only American who has written a book along the same line that Dickens and Froebel wrote to 
preach and teach that wonderful thought of the reverence that adulthood should have for childhood.” 


A book of 182 pages (5% X7¥%{ inches): Illustrated. Price, $1.25. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed at this price by the publishers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. . = «= 1031 Walnut Streeet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Educational 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP 
De Sieiec ae ee rica Marine. ENGINEERING 


NUMBER LIMITED, WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
ABEKICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Reston, Mass. 





Incurably deaf or hard-of-hearing adults, young 
or old, can acquire 


_LIP-READING AT HOME 


in6 weeks. Easy, practical, interesting lessons by mail. 
One hour daily for study and practice Results uniformly 
satisfactory, 39th year. Terms moderate. Send for cir- 
cular, David Greene, 1122 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. Eighteen States repre- 
sented last year. Ideal combination of school and home 


life. AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 


i ili 67th 

The Peekskill Military Academy $7 

Prepares for colleges and governm’'t schools. horough 
business course. New gymnasium. Begins Sept. 1¢ 
Address the Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted Smfricee frachers, Bureau, 














Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Ik 
lustrations, New Concorde 
ance, New Maps. 

The Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. The Illustrations are from recent photographs 
The Concordance is the most complete yet produced. 

ce Ma are specially engraved from the latest sure 
veys, and have thorough index 

the Sunday School Times says: ‘* The Nelson 
Teacher's Bible is of high grade.’’ ‘‘ The work 
is excellent.’’ All styles and prices. For sale by all 
booksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS, publishers, 37 bast 18th Street, New Vork 


’ LIFE, WORDS, 
D. L. MOODY'S“: "242% 
. . (2,900 PAGES.) 
TWENTY VOLUMES of his dosnt se peeete, bible 
studies, anecdotes, etc.,carriage paid anywhere, 
Agents wanted. A. P. FITT, Supt... 92-08 
250 LaSalle Ave.,Chicago, or E. Northfield, Mass. 


Over 250,000 Copies Already Sold 


CHURCH HYMNS 
AND GOSPEL SONGS 


Examination almost invariably results in adoption 


Sample Copy, 20 cents. Price, $25.00 per 100, 
All ROYALTIES paid to Mr. Moody's Schools. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicage. 


roe CHILDREN’S™¥ 


Superintendents will find our new exercise ‘* The Voye 
age of Life,”’ will captivate both scholars and audience, 
Send ten cents for copy of it and our two other Chik 
dren's Day exercises—‘* Looking’’ and ‘“ Sunshine,” 
You will be glad to have them, 


W. A. WILDE CO., Boston and Chicago, 





And saver, 
' -Money::: your ows 

n J 
M cards, circular, 
GP cox, n wspae 
. per, with our $5 or $18 nes 
press ype setting easy, printe 
mg? rules sent. For man or boy. Send 
for catalog, presses, type, paper, to 








The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
pape Yr, you will oblige the publishe rs, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
Saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 
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The Sunday School Cines 


Philadelphia, June 2, 1900 


Entered at the Post it Philadelp! 


The Sunday School Times lis] y 
\ M * ( old « ) 
scriber These rates include postage 
. live or more copte to Se rate 
75 cts. addre ‘ vill hereafter 1 nt at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year (The 
former rate was 31.00. ) 

Less than five copie ind more 
$1.00 t} in one, wi 1 be sent to eparate 
addresses at 31.00 each, per year 

- . live or more copies ina package 
60 cts. to one addre will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year 

2 . ne ve 

$1.50 One copy, one yea 

> One copy, one year, to) min 
by) 1 00 ters, missionarie and theological 


students. 
° One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportions ate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made 


A Club at 
Two Rates 


Additions 


‘The papers for aclub of five or more 
subs« | may be ordered sent 
partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, w bon so desired. 


ers 


Papers sent in a package at the 6o 
cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club The 
Addressed package is addressed to one person 
IE only. 
Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 


How Papers 


the address changed at any time without charge 
A package-club subscriber can have a copy trans- 
ferred to a separate address at any time, upon the 


additional payment of 15 cents. 


Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate 

> may be ais ided into smaller packages 

a Package of five or more copies each, if desired 

The paper ts not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request 

iin ng capies of any one issue of the paper to enable 

all the teachers of a school to evamine it, will be sent 


ation, 


Jree, upon appli 
% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the tullowing rates, which include postage ; 


Cine ¢ opy, one year, 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 
‘Lo ministers and missionaries, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


for one or more coples, 

‘lo secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they w 
be sent either sing ly to the individuad addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers 

For Great Dritain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Vaternos te r Row, ndon, EF. C., will receive yearly 


or half-yearly subs« riptic ns at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
P. O. Box 1550. 





IN 
SUMMER 
DAYS 


You will need good reading- 
matter for the children be- 
tween play-time and work- 
time. It is in 


The Scholars’ Magazine 


Send us a postal for a free 
Specimen copy. A well-edited, 
well-printed, illustrated 
magazine for the children is 
not easy to find at about two 
cents a copy. A_ specimen 
copy, free. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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uestions 
Answered 


Gato 





Questions for answer in this column should 
Question Box of The Sunday 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
by 


be addressed to * 
School 
, 


cent stamp 


Times, 


If an answer mail is desired, a two- 


should be enclosed. 
this column can be ob- 


Books mentioned in 


tained from The Sunday School Times, postage 


free, upon receipt of prices named. 

The dates occurring in this column refer to 
past issues of The Sunday School Times. Such 
issues will, as a rule, be supplied, at five cents 
each, as long as they last. 

% 
Trench’s Parables 

Would you inform me if you sell The Parables 

of Our Lord, by Trencl 
Notes on the Parables and Miracles of 
Our Lord, by Richard C. Trench, the two 


volumes in one, can be obtained from The 
Times for $2. 


% 


Sunday hel hool 


Major Whittle’s Bible Notes 


Will The Sunday School 
to inform me where 
Bible 

The * 


limes » kind 
I can procure a pay per called 
Notes edited by Major Whittle 


Bible Notes’’ edited by Major 
Whittle are to be found each month in the 
Record of Christian Work (Revell), pub- 


be s« as 


lished at $1 a year, or ten cents a copy. 


% 


Topics for Sunday-school Conventions 


Ido you know of any book or pamphlet con- 


taining topics or questions for discussion whic! 
would be helpful in arranging a program for 
Sunday-school conventions ? 

Most of the state secretaries (see list 


published in the Times of May 5), will 


probably be glad to let such an inquirer 
see samples of county or state convention 
programs which would suggest a variety of 
of this Worthy of 

mendation, the ‘* Round 
Leatlets,’ 
Lawrance, Toledo, Ohio, at 5 cents per sam- 


topics sort. recom- 


Table 
’ which can be ordered of Marion 


also, are 


ple set, suggesting themes for discussion, 


% 
For Those Who Use the Psalms 

I notice each week that vou suggest mns for 
the lesson, and state that they are taken from 

Bible Songs."’ I wish to see this book, and 
shall be very much obliged if you will advise me 
where to get it. 

‘Bible Songs,’’ the book referred to, 
is a song book consisting of metrical 
lections from the Psalms, set to music. 
It is referred to in the ‘Times for the 
convenience of those denominations 


which use only the Psalms in their hymn- 


singing, though many others are likely to 
find the references thus given of value as 


suggesting readings from the Psalms bear- 


ing on the Sunday-school lesson. The 
book can be obtained for 25 cents. 
% 

| Winning Boys to Christ 

Can you help me, either by private note or in 
the pages of the ‘Times, toa clearer knowle dge 
of the way to lead boys to Christ? I have just 
| taken a class of nine bovs, ten to fourteen vear 
| old Hardly any of them have Christian father 
and the atmosphere in some of their homes is 
distinctly hostile to the church. How can they 
| be helped to love the Bible, to read with any 
| idea of gaining help; how can they be led to 
understand that it is a happy and manly and 
natural life for a boy to love and obey the Lord 


These boys caz be won, but not by any 


The 
Editor knows of nothing likely to prove 


simple recipe or ‘‘infallible rule."’ 


more serviceable to those in the position 
of this teacher than a careful study of the 
articles whose publication was begun last 
the on ‘* Bad 

Won.’ Not prize 


on this subject will be printed, 


week in Times, How the 


Was 


| articles 


Boy only the 
| but others which, though of high merit, 
ld did not win prizes in the recent competi- 


| tion. 


| From Our Weighbors. 


Colorado’s Burden 


Fr ’ tte W. M. Danner, State Y. M.C. A, 
I ary . < ' to ft editor oft 
> " n I lopeka Da Capita 
| AM strongly a encase neat es 
with a heart-brea s problem which 
is now and ever st pressing 
itself deep into our very souls. It is that 
of a method of providing for the host of 
tubercularly inclined or infected young 
men who are daily coming to us intro- 
duced from all quarters of this and some 


from other lands. 


As you well know, Denver is located on 


a Rocky Mountain plateau, with unrivaled 


climate, boasting almost continual sun- 
shine throughout the year. 

Thus it happens that more than half 
the permanent population and a great 
majority of the transient public of Den- 
ver, at least, are here directly or indirectly 
for climatic 


If by 


advantages. ... 


lucky chance we find a position 


work, it does an injustice, first to himself, 
because incapacitated for heavy physical 
labor, and, second, to some sound man 


| will enable you to get choice from 


crowded out because he cannot compete | 


in wages with the 
work for even half a living while he must 
remain in this altitude... . 

This condition imposes upon our cities 
and towns a burden which does not right- } 
fully belong to Colorado alone, but should 
be shared in some measure with every 
community whence this product comes, 
certainly with every lover of humanity 
entrusted with wealth. . 
rhe conviction is thus brought home 
with great force to our Association directors 
in each city Association and to the members 
of the Colorado state executive committee, 
that their plain duty and high privilege is 


the securing and equipping of a large 
market farm where they can offer these 
unfortunate brothers a_ sanitary home, 
nourishing food, Christian environment, 
and skilful medical attention, in return 
for such light outdoor work as they are 
able to give, thus shielding them from the 
chagrin of accepting public charity, re- 
lieving their minds of carg, providing 
wholesome living, and giving them the 


opportunity to help make themselves well. 
Those wholly unable to pay we could 
care for until suitable sanitarium or hos- 
pital arrangements could be made. 

We have conferred with successful mar- 
ket gardeners, who say there are large re- 
turns and ready inarkets and good prices 
for the products of these irrigated lands. 

If poor clerk, who, perhaps, 
wife or mother dependent upon him, be- 
it is not 
him in a hospital and 
for him ; for at that 
moment he becomes an object of pity, 
and begins at once to lose the hope, grit, 
and self-respect, 


a 


comes infected with tuberculosis, 
to place 
support his family 


charity 


which are not only essen- 


tial for the recovery of tuberculosis, but 
essential to life. The way to render such 
an unfortunate man a true charity is to 


put him into surroundings where the cli- 
mate will not his lowered re- 
but enable him at the same time 
to earn a living and support his family. 


only raise 


sistance, 


The very hope which such _ treatment 
would inspire in the breast of a man who 
has given up all idea of doing anything 
more in this world and is secretly griev 
ing over the trouble he is sooner or later 
to cause his friends, would act as a tonic 
and tissue-builder the like of which no 
earthly chemist could compound. If our 
rich men and women, while they are be- 
queathing large amounts to colleges, 
libraries, monuments, art galleries, and 
the like, would place a certain sum aside 
for a fund for the temporary relief of 


consumptives in a camp or farm bearing 
the name of the giver, and locate it in our 
friendly climate, what more worthy monu- 


| ment could they have ? 


semi-invalid willing to | 


has a 


} 
l fisement in 
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tourist’s goods 
It’s 


extraordin 


an ary season for ss and 

we want every one who is planning f tri 
to | urope or elsewhere to know ft 
special preparation we've made with on 
lines of new goods ” 

everything pertaining to = tl I ae 
comfort of the traveler. . 

Steamer Kuys, $4.50 to $15.00 Plain on 
one side, pla d on the other. “piendid ones 
at $5.00 and $7.50. 7 

Ladies’ golt capes make the artest kj ind 
of steamer wrap—4.50 to $25.00, Will sel} 
you exceptionally handsome ones for $8 50, 
SIO.OO, 512.50. 

Ladies’ newest style long coats, for Coaching 
or steamer wear, 

Short skirts—ideal for mountain climbing 
and general outing wear—correctly tai] ored, 


double-faced materials, $5.00. 
$10.00 to SI5.00, 


Others at 
$7.50, 
Men’s light-weight Raglans for 
driving—Flannel Outing Suits 


- Negligee Shirts 


steamer or 
( rolf Trousers 
Fishing Knicke rbockers, 

Steamer ‘Trunks, $3.50 to SB5.00, 

Basket ‘Trunks, Ilat Trunks, Dresser 
Trunks—and a general line of Trunks, §2. 50 
to $25.00, all on the basis of best made trunks 
your money will buy anywhere. 

Suit Cases, I eather Noveltie s, Umbrellas— 


; : | and any of the many articles travelers want, 
for the one who thinks himself yet able to 


Our new cat: log tells of each and all, to. 
gether with other information about this store, 
its good goods and small profit methods, that 


largest as- 
sortments, and to your profit, 


Write for any desired information, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
| Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa, 


| 
| 
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HEALTH 4 
SHOE Be. ercase 








—~ 


Bb sy writing for our catalog, which tells all 
about this remarkable shue, which has style, 
handsome appearance, and gives your feet com- 
fort and good health. It tells all about twenty 
styles, ry how to buy shoes. /f's free. You 


can get a good fit by mail 


ina. HEALTH SHOE MAKERS 


CAMPELLO (BROCKTON), MASS. 


_ MADE-TU-ORDER 


CLOTHING. 
EXPRESSAGE PAID. 


The kind of Suits and Overcoats that 
are made by the best city Merchant Tai- 
lors at from $50 to $75 are sold by us 
at from $5.95 to $20, and we py 
expressage, and ship to you C. UV. D. 
Our big new Clothing Book, with large 
cloth samples for Suits, Overcoats and 
Trousers, is yours for the asking. We 

1a-antee to fit you, and to sell you 

igh-Art Clotling at about one-quarter 
regular prices, Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, 


BALTIMORE, MD. Dept. 215, 











Big Drop in Sewing Machines 


For $12.75 you can now buy the make of high- 


same 


grade, improved, 20 year guaranteed, beautiful oak- 
cased sewing machine that your dealer asks $40.00 to 
$50.00 for, and a far better machine than those now 
being so widely advertised at $18.00 to $2 shipped on 
three months’ free trial to any one, any place e in the 
United States: no money to be paid until after re 
ceived. For full particulars, special machine ‘catal g. 
and special price offerings, cut this notice out, and 
mail to 

Sears, Roesuck, & Co., Chicago 

Church Furnishings 


Masons. Hamlin 


Church, School 
tse’ ORGANS ;: 
Lodge, Home. 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Catalog free. 146 Boylston St., Bosten, — 


am Individual Communion 


nd fo ree catalogue 
Outfits. S74 /en 

SANITAPY / es: 

Dept 






IMMUNION Ol TFIT 


. 2%, livchester, N. ¥- 
CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS aci'"ssts 
est quality on earth. Get our price 


McSHANE BELL FO\'NDRY, Baltimore, Md. 





In ordering woods, 


concerning any thing 


in making ingui'y 

sdvertised in this | papers 
you will oblige t » publi hers, as well as te 
ad? ertiser, by stating that vo ow the adver 
The Sunday School /imes. 


or 


he 
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»FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM” 


Worry ! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


k work is not hurried work, 


ye of 


¢ guic 
om you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning, 
god yet do it well? Then try this method: A small 
howl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth, and you 
yildo more cleaning than a pail of water and three 
akes of ordinary soap. No.-33- 


AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
Street, Philadelphia. 


8 and 310 Walnut 





CASH CAPITAL, .....ccccesccessesvesssssee000e$§00,000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims.,......... , mmmnneniti, 
ferplus over all Liabilities,.............. 388,934-50 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 4, 1900, 
$2,626,441.18 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Presrdent. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and 7reas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Isael Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, — S. Gerhard, 
jos. E. Gillingham, “dward Lowber Welsh, 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 


% Safe Investments 

in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 

21 years, have never failed once. One investor 

writes to us: ‘‘ Since 1892 I have been carefully 

selecting some of your choice loans, and have 
tever lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evil days because I could al- 
ways depend upon the income from your mortgages.”’ 
Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
of Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaranteed. 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Educational Association 
Charleston, S. C. 


Round-trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via 
the Southern Railway, account of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Association, 





| 


— Whrth Repeating — 


Moody’s Twentieth-Century 
Preacher 


From “ ‘The Life of D. L. Moody,”’ by his son, W. R. 
Moody 


ae the close of one service, Mr. 
Moody leaned on the organ and 
asked the ministers : 
‘*Will you ministers allow me to say a 
word to you ?”’ 
‘Yes, yes ; say what you want,’’ they 


| answered. 

| ‘«Well, I'm not a prophet, but I have 
|a guess to make that I think will prove a 
| true prophecy. You hear so mu h nowa- 


| 





| days about the preacher of the twentieth 


century. Do you know what sort of a 
man he will be? He will be the sort of 
a preacher who opens his Bible and 
preaches out of that. Oh, I'm sick and 
tired of this essay preaching! I'm 
nauseated with this ‘silver-tongued orator’ 
preaching! | like to hear preachers, and 
not windmills.’’ 


ee 


/WNhat Young Men 
Have Done 


From “ Young Men in History,”’ by Frank W, 
Gunsaulus, D.D. 


HEN the roll-call which men 
have written is read, it will be 
found that the young men have 

ruled the world. The oldest literatures 
have this record. ‘The patriarchs un- 
folded the careers of boys into the con- 
quests of old age. Kingdom and empire 
rode upon shoulders of young men, and 
their voices of enthusiasm and hope have 
sounded through many a black-breasted 
midnight, and trumpeted the dawn through 
skies of thickest darkness. To causes 
that drooped they have come and added 
the raptures of hope ; to enterprises that 
were sickening and faint they have brought 
the bounding power of new enthusiasm. 
To the dead they have brought life. 


Everything from the foundation of the | 


world has been crying for ‘‘ young blood,"’ 


the day at the arrival of ‘‘ recruits,’ whose 
hope and earnestness have never been de- 
feated. Age and experience put them- 
selves upon dying pillows made by young 
hands ; into young palms and upon young 
ears falls the meaning of all the past; 


and thus God has written the natural dig- | 


nity of the young man’s life in the eternal 
statute-book of the universe. It makes 
the young evermore the custodian of the 


| old, and grants discharges to the old that 


vill be sold on July 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th, good | 


fo return until September rst, at rate of one first- 


class fare plus two dollars membership fee. | teen, Victor Hugo presented a poem to 


Stop-overs will be allowed, both going and re- 
turning, on all tickets reading via the Southern 
Railway. 

The route of the Southern Railway passes 
through the historic battle-grounds of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and affords excellent facilities 


the young may seize their fallen muskets 
and push on to universal triumph. 

The reins of the future have been 
caught and held by young hands. At fif- 


| the academy ; at sixteen, Bossuet dazzled 


for reaching Charleston and seeing en route the | 


‘gricultural and manufacturing industries, as 
vell as the principal commercial cities and _re- 
forts, of the South. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St, Phila- 


delphia, will be pleased to furnish all informa- | 


tion desired. 








Lake Champlain 
HOM ES $4.00 to $10.00 per P ek. 
I | Send 4c. postage for 
Illustrated Book 


N 
VERMONT \° W. Cum™incs, G.P.A., 


St. Albans, Vt. 








——— =e —— 
Corns removed free. Send postal 
for trial 


proeet A-Corn Salve 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 
Tome 8 Natural Salt of Pure Sea Water 
+ STRENCTHe NING, INVICORATING 
— Ditm Deed for Quarter Centory 
en, 1 Ba-cit-y Street, Pew York 


all who heard him by his eloquence ; and 
Leigh Hunt was a prolific writer of verses. 
At seventeen, Michael Angelo had room 
in the palace of Lorenzo de Medici, Mo- 
zart had entranced the courts of Germany, 
Chateaubriand had a commission, Alex- 
ander Hamilton commanded the attention 
of his country, Washington Irving de- 
lighted the readers of the Morning Chroni- 
cle. At eighteen, Charles Spurgeon was 
pastor of a congregation; Zwingli had 
read the New Testament so well as to 
doubt the authority of the church ; Gro- 
tius had published an edition of ‘‘ Marci- 
anus Capella.”’ 

At nineteen, Bach was organist at Arm- 
stadt, George Washington was a major, 
Webster had understood Espinasse, Bry- 
ant had written ‘‘ Thanatopsis,’’ George 
Stephenson was carrying in his brain an 
improved steam-engine, Galileo was awake 
to the secret of the vibrations of the 
bronze lamp of Pisa cathedral. At 
twenty, Robert Hall had an enthusiastic 
audience, Alexander mounted the throne, 
Weber was producing symphonies, Schel- 
ling had grappled with the philosophy 
of Kant, Walivee had mode assault against 
the arbitrary dominance oj Edward | 
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At twenty-one, Beethoven had added a | 
great name to music, Kirke White had} 
left his tremulous lyre, William Wilber- | 
force was in Parliament, Mazzini was a | 
prisoner in the citadel of Savona. At | 
twenty-two, Alfred began one of the most | 
magnificent reigns which England has 
ever seen, his commander had made } 
Wallenstein captain of the conquered 
fortress of Grau, Hampden was in Parlia- | 
ment, Savonarola was robed with a splen- 
did name, Algernon Sydney had antago- 
nized Cromwell, Rossini had excited an 
enthusiasm unequaled in the world of 
music, Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers’’ had been | 
written, Richelieu was a bishop, Sir Philip | 
Sidney had been sent to complete the | 
alliance of Protestantism. | 

| 


At twenty-three, Servetus had found 
the intolerance of fanaticism, Spinoza was 
excommunicated, Rubens had‘! com- | 
pounded from the splendor of Paul Vero- 
nese and the glory of Tintoretto’ that | 
florid system of mannered magnificence 
which is the element of his art and the | 
principle of his school,’’ Browning had | 
written ‘* Paracelsus,’’ Sir Henry Vane had 
filled Boston with enthusiasm, Richard 
Wagner carried with him the music of | 
‘* Lohengrin,’’ Whitefield was preaching | 
in the Tower Chapel at London, Bailey | 


| had written ‘‘ Festus,’’ Emmet had thrilled | 


| Ariosto had made his muse support a 


Ireland with pathetic patriotism, Arthur | 
Hallam had furnished Tennyson with his 
greatest poem, Hume had composed his 
treatise on ‘‘ Human Nature.’’ 

At twenty-four, Bismarck was captain 
of King’s Cavalry, Alexander had taken 
Thebes and had crossed the Hellespont, 


family, Dante was a distinguished soldier 
and poet, Ruskin had written ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,’’ Santa Ana had expelled the 
Royalist from Vera Cruz, Rutledge was 
the orator for the colonies, Scipio had 
commanded the armies of Rome, Sheridan 
had written ‘* The Rivals,’’ Rienzi had 
come forth as the second Brutus, Richter 
had charmed Herder. 

At twenty-five, Bernard had changed | 
‘©The Valley of Wormwood "’ into Clair- 
vaux, Aischylue was the greatest tragic | 
poet of Greece, Xavier lectured on Aris- 
totle, Coleridge had written ‘‘ The Ancient 
Mariner,’’ Huss had become a flaming 
herald for truth, Southey had _ burned 





| more verses than he published during life. 


At twenty-six, Robespierre defended the | 
| work of Franklin against ignorance, Frank- 
and the armies of the advance have gained | 


lin himself wrote the wisdom of ‘‘ Poor 


Richard,’’ Roger Williams had aroused | 


all the intolerance of New England, Tur- 
ner was a member of the Royal Academy, 
Mark Antony was the hero of Rome. 
At twenty-seven, Oberlin had a parish of 
nine thousand acres of rocky soil, Daniel 
O'Connell had begun his career as an agi- 
tator, Correggio had the commission to 
execute the frescoes on the cupola of San 
Giovanni in Parma. 

At twenty-eight, Wordsworth was joint 
author with Coleridge, Warwick was a 
distinguished soldier on the Scottish bor- 
der, Hannibal took Saguntum while Rome 
deliberated on its rescue, Bacon was coun- 
sel extraordinary for the Queen, Napoleon 
had revolutionized Europe. At twenty- 
nine, Robert Smith's eloquence had moved 
British royalty, Lord John Russell was a 
reformer in Parliament, Milton was the 
author of ‘*Comus,’’ Arminius had lib- 
erated Germany, Cromwell had begun his 
work. At thirty, Reynolds was the great- 
est portrait painter in England, Da Vinci 
had said, ‘‘1 will undertake any work in 
sculpture, in marble, in bronze, or in 
terra-cotta,—likewise in painting | can do 
as well as any man, be he who he may.’ 

All these, with the thousands of others, 
are only some of the young men who have 
ruled the world. Their life work had 
been begun, and its inspiration had been 
gained. John Keats, Pitts, Summertield, 
and Macaulay are only some of our fair 
names. Yet, my brothers, no one of 
these can stand as our perfect representa- 
tive. No scene in any life | have men- 
tioned can be called a characteristic scene 
for that ideal young man of which we 
dream. There, at the banks of Jordan, 
stand the ages to look, beyond all hero- 
ism and all conquest, upon that face rising 
out of that hour of consecration with the 


| youth of his career all aglow with the 


splendor of God,—the young Jesus begin- 
ning his mighty manhood with God, 
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Oven never baked 
a daintier morsel, 
hostess never served 
a more tempting 


bit, guest ne 


ver 


tasted a more grati- 
fying sweet, than 


Uneeda 


National 
Biscuit 
Company. 


FOR THE TEETH | 





Fragrant and 


Pure, 


Its use adds Sweet- 
ness to Soundness. 


260. A BOTTLE. 


a GAMPLE VIAL FOR 20. 


STAMP. 


E.W. HOYT & CO. 
Lowe, Mass. 









Best’’ always stands 


Libby's Perfect Food 


Government inspection. 


key-opening cans. 


of Libby's ready serve .oods. 





ibby’s 
Luncheon 
pecialties 


Only One 


of anything can be superlative. The 
« 


alone. For 


variety, delicacy, fine flavor and gen- 
eral excellence, nothing equals 


Products 


Prepared in hygienic kitchens under 


They are ab- 


solutely pure and wholesome. Libby's 
are the conventent foods for in-doors 
and out<loors. Put up in handy-sized 


Write for our little book, “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat." ‘ells you all about the 71 kinds 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicage. 
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India’s Millions Still Crying for Food 


What Will Christian America Do for the Poor Starving People? 


Startling Facts! 


HE most pitiful 

cry for bread 

that ever fell 
from human lips or 
reached human ears 
comes from famine- 
smitten India. Many 
millions of human 
beings are in various 
stages of starvation, 
and a considerable 
proportion of these 
at death’s door! The 
greatest catastrophe 
of the closing century 
is now being enact- 
ed, and unless help 
comes speedily to 
India’s relief, a vast 
number of human 
beings must die before the next 
crop is harvested. Multitudes wan- 
der from their homes in search of 
food, and must be he!ped at once, 
if they are helped at ail, Nearly 
four months of famine must yet be 
endured. What will Christian 
America do while it lasts? 


The Famine Growing Worse 


One missionary recently wrote: 
**According to the latest reports the 
famine is month by month increas- 
ing tu scverity. It has nut even yet 
reache? its worst. A harvest cannot 
be expected until October, there- 
fore distress will grow greater daily. 
After the rain comes it will be 
weeks before any food can be har- 
vested. As the resources of the 
people fail, the number of starving 
must increase. The government 
has a terrible problem to solve— 
the famine is the worst it has ever 
had to grapple with.”’ 


A Noble Record 


The Famine Relief steamship, 
“Quito,”’ is now on the way to !n- 
dia, laden with 200,000 bushels of 
corn,the gift of Christian America to 
starving India, sent through THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD. The 
“Quito” was chartered by the 
United States Government ex- 
pressly for the work of the Fund. 
Christian America has never yet 
turned a deaf ear to the cry of 
human suffering, and in this calam- 
ity, greater than any yet witnessed, 
she is proving herself worthy the 
noble record of the past. 


A World Task 


The relief of the famine-stricken 
people of India is a task for the whole 
world. One shipload of food will 
accomplish much; but the greater 
task remains. Neither England nor 
any other one nation could fully 
meet the crisis. India’s only hope is 
that all mankind will hear her cry 
and put out a helping hand. The 
missionaries are giving their all to 
the people, and daily sending out 
appeals to all the charitable of 
Christendom asking for help. If 
the aid of all nations is needed, 


Hunger-Bitten 





surely the United States, richest of 
all, will be quick and glad to respond 
to the cry of suffering humanity. 


Looking This Way 


For many years Christian mis- 
sionaries have pointed the people 
to the Saviour, and thousands have 
accepted him and have been bap- 
tized in the Faith. Indeed, the 
cause of Christ is making won- 
drous progress among the dense 
native population of India, and now 
that disaster has befallen them and 
death is threatening them, what 
wonder that they are hoping for 
help from this country whence hail 
the missionaries who have told them 
again and again the beautiful story 
of one Jesus who went about doing 
good, who fed the multitudes, and 
whose followers in this prosperous 
country are walking in the footsteps 
of their Master, daily testing their 
lives by the standard he established, 
and ever asking themselves, **What 
would Jesus do ?” 
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in Bombay he met the members of 
the Inter-denominational Commit- 
tee and arranged with them plans 
for the distribution of the American 
corn. He handed the Committee 
309,000 rupees (equivalent to 
$96,000) for their relief work. This 
is in addition to sums aggregating 
$55,000 already cabled to the India 
Famine field. He is nOW Visiting 
the interior districts, where the dis- 
tress is most acute. His going to 
India is undertaken without ex- 
pense to the Famine Fund. 


Five Cents a Day 
will support a life. Two dollars 
will keep a man, woman or child 
two months from starvation. Ten 
dollars will save five lives for two 
months. 


A Safe Investment 
“He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord; and that which he hath given will he pay 
him again.” 


Let us each and every one make 
this investment, and lend to the 
Lord all we can possibly spare, and 
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FAMINE ORPHANS RESCUED BY MISSIONARIES 


Help Them Quickly 


And shall they look in vain? 
Shall they be disappointed P Shall 
we lead them to believe that our 
religion is mere profession ? Shall 
we shut up the bowels of our com- 
passion and tell them that American 
sympathy is for Americans only— 
that religion is one thing and char- 
ity quite another? Or shall we 
open up our hearts, our hands, our 
purses and in the name of our 
Master whom we serve bid them 
share with us the bounties of our 
Heavenly Father’s goodness ? 


Dr. Klopsch in India 


As Dr. Klopsch went to Russia 
and Cuba with relief when plague 
and famine were devastating those 
lands, so now he has gone to India 
to personally supervise the distri- 
bution of the food and money for- 
warded through THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD. On arriving 





in due time he will repay all that 
we have lent him. 


A Duty to Native Christians 


A report just received from In- 
dia shows that a direct duty de- 
volves on every Christian in re- 
sponding to, the appeal. Christ 
said that when even a cup of cold 
water was given in his name to any 
of his people, because they be- 
longed to him, the giver would 
not lose his reward. Christian fami- 
lies, people who “belong to 
Christ,’ are starving. These have 
the first claim upon us. Shall they 
perish for lack of food? We may 
be quite sure they will get no help 
from heathen hands. In becom- 
ing Christians they have to accept 
ostracism, but they have thus a 
double claim on Christians—the 
claim of Christian brotherhood 








added to the claim of common hue 
manity, ; 


The Last Great Crisis | 

The starving people of India are 
now entering On the last and most 
severe crisis of their suffering. In’ 
a few weeks the rains may be exe 
pected and relief will be near; but 
will they live to see it? Must the 
people who have been kept alive 
through these weary months die 
after all before harvestP That 
depends on whether we come to 
their help. 


Let All Join Hands 

Let every village be represented. 
Let every Church, Sunday School, 
Home and Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety do its share. Let Sunday School 
Officers, Teachers and Scholars 
vie with each other in hastening to 
the rescue of this unfortunate peo- 
ple. Let all organize and send their 
offerings for India. This is the 
greatest opportunity of the closing 
century to do good in the Master’s 
name. 


Help or They Perish 


We urge upon every reader of 
the Sunday School Times to join the 
life-saving crew and to throw out 
to these starving people the life- 
line, before it is too late; »Send:to 
us for mite boxes and collect 
funds. Pray that God’s people 
everywhere may realize the import- 
ance and urgency of the case and 
may willingly and cheerfully give, 
even as God has prospered them, 


How to Help 
You can help by sending on 
your individual contribution, But, 
besides that, get others to give. Do 
not wait for some one to appoint 
you, but start out among your 
friends and neighbors, pencil and 
paper in hand, and see what you 
can raise. If you raise two dol- 
lars, you will have saved a life till 
the harvest. For every five dol- 
lars you will have saved a man, 
wife and child till the next crop is 
gathered. It will be worth the 

effort. Try it Torday. 


Ministering Women 

There are in every community 
gentle women, sympathetic and 
kind ; consecrated women, who long 
to do good, as they have opportuni- 
ty and to aid the poor, the suffering 
and the distressed. We look con- 
fidently to them for aid at this time. 
They can work, they can speak, 
they can plead, pray and give. 
May God call them to this mission 
and graciously prosper the work of 
their hearts and their hands. 


> om * * 


Every remittance of money and 
every ccntribution will be acknowl- 
edged in THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD. 





ADpDrReEss: INDIA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
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